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PREFACE 


On September 25, 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed into law A B 
2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) This legislation established under 
the administration of the California State Archives a State Government Oral 
History Program to provide through the use of oral history a continuing 
documentation of state policy development as reflected m California s legislative 
and executive history" 

The following interview is one of a senes of oral histones undertaken for 
inclusion in the state program These interviews offer insights into the actual 
workings of both the legislative and executive processes and policy mechanisms 
They also offer an mcreased understanding of the men and women who create 
legislation and implement state policy Further they provide an overview of issue 
development m California state government and of how both the legislative and 
executive branches of government deal with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen pnmanly on the basis of their contributions to and 
influence on the policy issues of the state of California They include members of 
the legislative and executive branches of state government as well as legislative 
staff advocates members of the media and other people who played significant 
roles m specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work cooperatively with oral 
history umts at California colleges and universities to conduct interviews this 
program is structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise m oral 
history available through California s several institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions m the State Government Oral History 
Program are 


Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University Fullerton 

Oral History Program 
Center for California Studies 
California State University Sacramento 

Oral History Program 
Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 
The Bancroft Library 
Umversity of California Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

Umversity of California Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State Government Oral 
History Program marks one of the most significant commitments made by any state 
toward the preservation and documentation of its governmental history It 
supplements the often fragmentary historical written record by adding an organized 
primary source enriching the historical information available on given topics and 
allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such the program through the 
preservation and publication of interviews such as the one which follows will be of 
lasting value to current and future generations of scholars citizens and leaders 

JohnF Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27 1988 


This interview is printed on acid free paper 
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[Session 1 January 13 1989] 
[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 


LAGE 


GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 


We want to start with some of your personal background family, 
education particularly things that led to your later views and the 
way you operated and to things that were important to you m 
your legislative career So why don t you start by telling me about 
your family where your family is from where you grew up 9 
OK I was born in San Francisco and my parents moved down to 
Burlingame on the Peninsula before World War II when I was 
small My father s parents were both immigrants from Italy 
Neither one had an education My father [Anthony J Gregorio] 
had a very limited education He was a blue collar person 

My mother [Edythe Erma Foster Gregorio] was born in 
Areata California Both sides of her family were early settlers in 
California m the 1840s but they were not wealthy None of them 
had been to college Both my parents felt that education was 
extremely important m large part because they felt limited 
because they had no extensive education So my mission m life 
as the oldest child and only son, was to get an education and 
conquer the world 
This was really impressed on you 9 
That s right 

What was your mother s ethmc background 9 

Scotch Irish Foster and Murphy 

Is that mission something you took up willingly 9 
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GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 


Well, it was never questioned It was a fundamental premise of 
life that one must prepare oneself and I spent a couple of 
decades preparing myself by education 
Where did you go to school 9 

One of the mam reasons they moved down to Burlingame from 
San Francisco was so that I could get better schooling, in their 
opinion It created some mterestmg cultural problems because 
they were from working class families and we moved into a 
neighborhood where practically all of the people were upper 
income The competition that I had at school was a sudden and 
dramatic change, so it was very difficult for me for about a year 
Was it difficult socially as well as academically 9 
Socially and educationally yes But I was driven I really had this 
motivation that saw me through 

It had some unfortunate personal ramifications I wish I 
had been able to enjoy myself a little more If I had it to do over 
again I probably would do it a little differently although I would 
still I think be involved in the political process When I was in 
grammar school, I saw politics as an understandable kind of 
ladder an understandable kind of connection between me and 
my outside background and the commumty into which I had been 
thrust I was not all that old and I didn t understand the real 
world and commerce and all that but the one thing that I could 
understand fairly early was the political process and how I could 
relate to it m an effective way I also for a long time, even 
though I didn t know any lawyers and there certainly weren t any 
in the family, I just thought that this little kid that I was decided 
that I should be a lawyer Law and politics of course were very 
well connected 

Were there any political figures on the local level or national that 
you particularly keyed into 9 That seems like an unusual 
statement that you made that you were aware of politics so early 
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GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 


Of course [President] Franklin [D ] Roosevelt was 
President and Roosevelt, they went together There wasnt 
any other president I was born in 1931 and so by the time I 
recognized people starting to say president it was Roosevelt 
My dad used to talk politics with some of my relatives and some 
of his friends and that seemed to be the most serious subject that 
they talked about that I could understand So it seemed to be 
one that kind of got my attention when I was very young When I 
got into high school and jumor college, then there were particular 
people who motivated me to increase my interest and 
commitment to the political process 
Were these teachers 9 

Yes I got active in campaigns here in 1948 in 1950 1952 
Were these always Democratic party campaigns 9 
Yes that s right 

And your family was Democratic 9 

Yes Mine was one of the two Democratic families in my class 
[Laughter] There was only one other of my classmates m 
grammar school who had Democratic parents I remember the 
[Wendell] Willkie campaign in 1940 I thought My goodness 
President Roosevelt is going to lose How m the world could he 
possibly win if everybody s for Willkie 9 [Laughter] 

But of the college teachers that you mention was this a 
Democrat Republican thing like 

I think to some extent interestingly these weren t people with 
whom I had current classes but they were people who had been 
active on campus and I knew them from the Forum Club and 
other kinds of extracurricular activities that dealt with the 
political process They didn t have jumor statesmen back then 
but it was more or less the equivalent of that 
Were you on the debate team at all 9 


LAGE 
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GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 


Yes, I did debate and I did all those things Of course, I got to be 
identified pretty early as somebody who was interested in that 
sort of process as a result 

How about school office 9 Did you get involved in that 9 
No, I didn t I was also working my way through school For 
some reason, I don t know what it was I didn t have a big interest 
m running for school office It seemed kind of beside the point to 
me, somehow I don t know why because it probably I guess 
could have been some sort of training for running for office I 
just had more important things to do to get myself ready, I don t 
know why And of course, I was working all the time When I 
was m high school and college, I worked my way through school 
Did you go to jumor college for financial reasons 9 
Yes It was clearly going to be a lot less expensive I wanted to 
go to Stanford [Umversity] 

Oh you did from the beginning Why was that 9 

Because that was the best place to go People seemed to be more 

impressed with Stanford Stanford graduates seemed to have a 

better ability to get things done From my level as a pre 

teenager, I kind of sensed that, that s all I knew 

The area you were in too, with Stanford close by 

Yes that s right I grew up on the Peninsula and Stanford just 

seemed to be the school that most people were impressed with 

So I was going to go to Stanford It was very expensive, but I paid 

for it all myself 

You did 9 You didn t get the financial aid Probably they didn t 
have as much as now 

I got a little financial aid but not very much 
I was going to inquire about your choice of law as a career, but it 
seems to be another foreordained 

A little five or six year old kid decided that I was going to be a 
lawyer 

You never had a second thought about it along the way 9 
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GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 


When I was in the eighth grade for a while I told my teacher 
Maybe I d like to be a sports announcer [Laughter] She wasn t 
very happy with my comment It was kind of a temporary 
fascination with it but I soon got back to law again I never 
seriously got derailed from that 

Any comments you want to make about the education at Stanford 
or Stanford Law School 7 

My experience at San Mateo Jumor College was probably the 
most inspiring academically that I had anywhere 
Expand on that a little bit 

It s because the classes were small Almost all of them were 
taught by Ph D s They really loved the subjects they didn t have 
to do research They were there because they loved the subject 
and because they loved to teach 

I was clearly one of the best students at the school and was 
very serious about the things that they loved So I got to know 
practically all of them including many who didn t even teach me 
any classes It was just a very stimulating environment as a result 
They encouraged me in pursuing the various things that I was 
mterested in and gave me a lot of real help It was really there 
that I got the final big push toward politics from people who were 
teaching and a couple of whom were not even teachers of mine 
including a fellow who later was mayor of San Mateo and whose 
campaign for congress I ran later when I was a lawyer and 
chairman of the county central committee His name was Roy 
Archibald 

So then your ties contmued 
That s right 

You were probably a student they were very happy to see 
I think probably so that s right I was the kind of student that 
they thought m terms of when they decided to become teachers 
Looking back on it I m sure that I gave them the sort of 
fulfillment that they were looking for m teaching 
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LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 


Your short vita for the Legislative Roster mentions the navy 
Yes In fact the last two years of law school I was fighting off the 
draft 

When would this have been 9 

This was m 1953 and 1954 Those two calendar years I was on 
appeal from my local draft board s decision to draft me, and each 
time the appeals board reversed the draft board by a vote of 
2 to 1 So it was touch and go to get me through law school As 
soon as law school was finished and as soon as I had taken the 
bar the very next day I was on my way to officer candidate school 
at Newport, Rhode Island I had gotten the navy to give me the 
time that it would take so that I could take the bar, at least The 
navy had been the only option permitting me to take the bar 
before I got in the service so that s the option I took 
How long were you in 9 

I was in the navy for three years and four months three years plus 
the time it took me to go to officer candidate school 
Anything particular in that experience that left its impression for 
the future 9 

It was an opportunity to travel I got to see the Far East I 
traveled around with an airborne patrol squadron and so I got to 
see a good part of the Far East I did some legal work although 
most of my work was related to patrol electronic duties I 
defended some courts martial as requested counsel 

But it was a time when I was frustrated I was away from 
where I wanted to be So I wanted it to be over as soon as I could 
get it over Even after that I was still pretty young Let s see 
when I got out of the navy, I was twenty seven But 
unfortunately I still looked several years younger than that So 
the first few years I practiced law I had a hard time 
Because of looking so young 9 
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GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 


I was so earnest and so young and people just didn t take me as 
seriously as I thought they should take me Of course as soon as 
I got out I started getting active m politics 
You were also with the San Bruno city attorney s office Was that 
immediately after the navy 9 

Well no not immediately For two years, I went to work for a 
lawyer in South San Francisco as an employee of his It was kind 
of a traimng school People came in and out of his office, and he 
used them and they used the experience to find out how to 
practice law So I was there two years and got quite a bit of 
experience then went out on my own for a little while 

Then I became a partner with a couple of other fellows 
The senior partner was the city attorney of San Bruno, and so I 
became assistant city attorney That was a part time job at that 
time both the city attorney and the assistant were part time jobs 
half time Then we had a law practice as well and we did 
practically everything criminal civil personal injury divorce 
probate bankruptcy the kind of practice that you simply don t 
see today It was before the legal aid concept and so about a 
third of our practice was pro bono We didn t call it that That 
was before all these refined kinds of things 
Was that unusual 9 

Yes I think we did a little more than most of the other law firms 

although most of the firms did some pro bono work That was a 

completely different time The late fifties and the sixties they 

just seem so long ago and life was just so different It was so 

much less complicated You just couldn t have a general law 

practice today it would be impossible 

Things are too specialized you couldn t prepare yourself in 

everything 9 

Yes 

It sounds like good background for what you got into 
Oh, incredibly good background that s right 
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LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 


GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 


Were you always thinking that you d get into politics or did law 
satisfy you 9 

Very soon after I got back from the navy, I ran for the San Mateo 
County Democratic Central Committee and was elected I served 
on the central committee for ten years After four years I 
became the chairman of the central committee 
What does that involve 9 What would be your main chores 9 
The central committee is what you make of it Some people just 
run for it and they don t do anything But I ran and got the 
chairmanship and turned that into a way to put some funding 
together I established a county headquarters for the party I 
established essentially some presence for the party that it really 
had never had on a continuing basis in San Mateo County San 
Mateo County had been a very bad place for Democrats 
[Laughter] 

That s what I always think But unless I read them wrong or they 
are wrong the figures that I read for the time when you first ran 
for the state senate there were more Democrats than 
Republicans But were they not true Democrats 9 
That s right California and San Mateo County both have had a 
tradition of having more Democrats than Republicans but 
particularly in San Mateo County, of voting Republicans That 
had been exacerbated by the cross fihng that had allowed 
incumbents to file in the primaries of the other party as well as 
their own and very often to be elected in June in both primaries 
Earl Warren did that m 1946 and almost did it again in 1950 
running for governor At the local level it was even more 
common 

So the party didn t have a great presence structurally or 
organizationally 

That s right Of course the Republicans always had more money, 
always better discipline, and so usually a much higher percentage 
of Democrats voted Republican than the number of Republicans 
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LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 


GREGORIO 


who voted Democratic That s the reason that very seldom were 
Democrats elected In fact, as best I can figure I don t know 
if you ve taken a look at Don Allen s Legislative Sourcebook Are 
you familiar with it 9 
I m familiar with it 

He has all kinds of charts that he s gotten from the secretary of 
state s office and so forth It s kind of fun foolmg with it Since 
1970 the boundaries of San Mateo County have not coincided 
precisely with any partisan district because of reapportionment 
But before 1970, it was pretty common As far as I can tell, I m 
the only Democrat m the twentieth century in San Mateo County 
to win a partisan office m a precisely countywide race In the 
mneteenth century there was a fellow named Franks who ran for 
the assembly and was elected in 1888 I think 
That s quite a record 

But since then the county has changed I think quite a bit Of 
course, because of reapportionment and the requirement of one 
person one vote you just don t have the county as a partisan 
district anymore 
So you can t compare 

But I suspect that people like [Congressman Thomas] Tom 
Lantos for example would be elected today in the county as a 
whole even though he s a Democrat 

Why don t we build up to your decision to actually run for state 
senate 9 This is covering a lot of years but how do we get from 
your involvement with the central committee into actually 
deciding to run 9 

Very easily I had pretty much decided that well I don t have a 
lot of money myself Democrats don t do well m San Mateo 
County Reapportionment in 1960 had created two assembly 
districts and the northern assembly district was one that a 
Democrat could win So m 1962 [Assemblyman] Leo [J ] Ryan 
was elected to that seat 
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LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 

LAGE 

GREGORIO 


I didn t know for sure if I wanted to be in public office or 
whether I simply wanted to be active in getting others elected and 
caring about good government essentially So I thought Well 
111 try it get it out of my blood It appeared that Senator 
[Richard J ] Dolwig was vulnerable it appeared that it would be 
fun to run against him I didn t think that I could get elected but 
I thought it would be kind of fun and a good way to test myself 
out So I decided to run I thought if I did well enough I would 
run later for the assembly seat when Leo Ryan moved on 
This was 1970 

In 1970 that s right So I did and I was very surprised when I 
won 

You make it sound surprising but the lead up There must 
have been a lot of other things that went into it 
Yes sure He decided not to run 
Dolwig? 

Yes I guess his analysis was the same as mine which was that it 
was going to be tougher for him this time than it was before 
He was under a lot of pressure 

I met him one time very briefly because he had been practicing 
law with a couple of different firms including one that had an 
office close to the fellow who I first went with when I got out of 
the navy He had a reputation as being a very clever fellow and 
he was very well known But I suspect that he profited a good bit 
personally from his role in assisting developers fill the [San 
Francisco] Bay including the area we re on right now 
And he was under a lot of pressure from conservationists 
That s right 

Plus had some legal problems, I guess 
Yes That s right there was a fellow named [Robert] Bob 
Fairbanks who wrote for the Los Angeles Times who did an 
incredible amount of investigation and who finally nailed Dolwig 
with a very blatant conflict of interest It was that that I think 
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finally convinced Dolwig not to run but before then it seemed to 
me that even his involvement with the Bay fill and the other 
development interests was going to be a big problem for him m 
1970 because the environmental movement was at its full flower 
then 

LAGE What had been your relationship with the environmental 

movement prior to this time 9 

GREGORIO I had been I guess peripherally involved with them I grew up 
here in Burlingame I watched them fill the Bay I got angry I 
watched them tear up the hillsides where I d played as a child and 
swum in the lakes and camped in the forests where they chopped 
down the trees filled in the lakes and subdivided the Mills 
Estates and other areas There s not a sign left of any of the 
kinds of amenities that were important to me as a boy That had 
a real effect on me in the fifties and sixties 

I was a member of Sierra Club and a member of some of 
the movements here But I hadn t been all that active until 69 or 
70 when I got more active Of course the connection between 
the campaign and the environmental movement merged those 
thmgs merged and so I got much more heavily involved in them 

[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

LAGE Were the environmental organizations kind of a force to be 

reckoned with at that time 9 Did you solicit their support 9 

GREGORIO I did solicit their support and some of them helped me even 
before I became a candidate And then after I became a 
candidate some helped me in the primary But not many people 
took me seriously because I was a Democrat and everyone knew 
that Democrats didn t have a chance to win countywide offices in 
San Mateo County 
It s a given 9 


LAGE 
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GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 


LAGE 

GREGORIO 


That s right There were several people running on the 
Republican side but the favorite was a fellow named Carl [A ] 
Bntschgi who had been an assemblyman m the southern half, m 
the heavily Republican assembly district Everyone assumed that 
if he won in the primary he would be the next senator Of course 
he assumed that as well 

But there was an environmental candidate who was a 
Republican a fellow named [Samuel H ] Sam Halsted, who was 
quite a decent fellow, and I think who had a real difficult time 
decidmg which party to be in He had been an Independent I 
found later and had considered possibly becoming a Democrat 
But when I made it clear that I was going to run and seemed to 
be getting a lot of the Democratic support he added together the 
difficulty of even getting the Democratic nommation and then 
with the thought Well after you get the Democratic nommation 
what do you have 9 [Laughter] and decided that probably the 
better choice would be to run in the Republican pnmaiy He did 
and made quite a credible showing but wasn t nominated 
Bntschgi was nominated 

And of course the dynamics of that were wonderful for 
me because I then went in and identified those people who had 
supported Halsted and I was able to get quite a few of them to 
support me That was one of the things that really paid off in the 
November election 

Did Bntschgi not have a good environmental record 9 

No he didn t He was not nearly as clever as Dolwig, but he did a 

lot of the same things that Dolwig did as far as a lot of the Bay 

fill projects That didn t help Bntschgi very much 

Did you have any trouble winning the primary 9 

No I did have an opponent which probably helped because it 

raised the visibility of that race as well and I beat him 4 to 1 I 

think 
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So then what was your strategy in this supposedly unwinnable 
general election 9 

Well my mam strategy as it developed was getting Republicans 
who were environmentalists or who didn t think much of 
Bntschgi to support me Bntschgi was a very mce man who was 
not very bright He wasn t the kind of quick mind that Dolwig 
had been I enjoyed debating him I could almost always count 
on his puttmg his foot in his mouth at least once during every 
debate 

But he was willing to debate 9 

Yes he was because he just thought that there wasn t any chance 

that a Democrat could win this seat No Democrat in the 

twentieth century had won a countywide campaign 

So you did public appearances or debates 9 

Yes quite a few of those and I got several thousand people to 

help me It was just the kind of thing that you don t see today a 

true grass roots campaign 

Was this effort out of the conservation movement do you think 9 
Because they had a tradition of grass roots campaigns 
Part out of the conservation movement Part because I had 
established a Democratic orgamzation I had as Democratic 
chairman m the county a group of pretty devoted followers who 
helped m campaigns that I ran I ran four losing campaigns 
countywide for others during the sixties So by 70,1 knew where 
the bodies were I knew who could help me m what kind of area 
I had a base from my law practice and from my activity m a lot of 
the various community organizations that I belonged to 
Did you go door to door 9 
Oh, yes 
A lot of that 9 
Yes a lot of that 

In these Republican neighborhoods as well 9 
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Yes People were amazed at the kind of broad campaign I had 
Although a fellow named [Paul N ] Pete McCloskey had done 
similar kinds of thmgs on the Republican side to be elected to 
congress So it was the kind of campaign here that people could 
relate to 

Who was your campaign manager? 

Well in the primary I had a young fellow named [Richard] Rich 
Meagher helping me and we sort of did strategy together Then 
in the general after the Halsted people had lost their campaign 
we really needed somebody who had credibility with Republicans 
and with the establishment, as well as conservation kinds of 
people We had a woman named Janet Adams who together 
with a woman named Claire Dedrick had been two of the 
founders of the Save the Bay movement in the area She was very 
gifted She got a lot of people together and produced a lot of 
visibility and things just seemed to build 

It s amazing More and more people got involved m it 
although statewide, nobody took me seriously And the party 
didn t give me any money 
The statewide party 
Right 

What did you do for financing? 

Well we just plugged along From environmentalists and the 
things that I was able to do through the county Democratic 
organization I had set up I had gone to see [Senator] 

George [R ] Moscone who was the Democratic leader and 
[Senator] Mervyn [M ] Dymally I had talked to whoever I could 
at the state level those people who I had known as San Mateo 
County chairman and got a very negligible response until about a 
week or two before the election I finally was able A fellow 
named [Donald] Don Solem came from San Mateo County He 
later was involved with the state central committee He s now an 
established political consultant in San Francisco 
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Solem is it 9 

S O L-E M yes Solem & Associates But he was a high school 
student at Capuchino High School m San Bruno Millbrae and 
helped in that unsuccessful congressional campaign that I ran for 
my junior college friend Roy Archibald who was one of my 
inspirations Don was involved in it, and then in 1970 he was on 
George Moscone s staff So he finally got Moscone to come 
down just to kind of see what was going on down here Moscone 
came in took one look at the headquarters that we were running 
and decided Boy there really is something going on here So 
they had a little dinner the last I think week of the campaign and 
succeeded in raising three or four thousand dollars Moscone got 
[Senator Alfred E ] A1 Alquist and [Senator Nicholas C ] Nick 
Petris to come in as well But even on election mght they were 
just astounded that we were able to win 
It must have felt good 

Yes That was an interesting time I was astounded On election 
day it was raining and I thought Well good try Because rain 
is Republican weather or it was then You had to struggle to get 
Democrats out to vote So I didn t think I was going to win 
anyway But that was pretty much it So when the results started 
coming in it was really quite an interesting thing 
Both Janet Adams and Claire Dednck went on to other things 
Yes And Janet was really the one who was involved m my 
campaign Claire was not really involved in my campaign 
Did Janet run sort of a public relations operation 9 
Yes she did And I think later she put together the Coastal 
Alliance that qualified and passed the Coastal Initiative m 1972 1 
For example that was one of the things that she did 

And of course Claire Dednck was named as resources 
secretary by [Governor Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ], and also to 
the Public Utilities Commission 


1 Proposition 20 (November 1972) 
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Yes this uprising against Dolwig led on to many things for many 
people 

Yes that s right 

OK Well I think we ve gotten a mce picture of getting you up to 
the senate which is what we wanted to do today Is there 
anything else that you think you might have left out 9 
Oh I talk too much 

You didn t mention marriage and family Let s just go along that 
way then 

Oh, yes When I got back from the navy I started practicing law 
A navy friend of mine Bill Palmer got married to a coed at 
Berkeley Judy Pollock and I was his best man The maid of 
honor [Donna Prentice] became my wife shortly after that 
[Laughter] 

Did she share your political views 9 

She wasn t all that involved in politics But yes to the extent that 
I guess her stepfather was a Democrat I think He seemed 
to be That was I think, the only person m her family who had 
strong views about anything 

Let s see I got married when I was twenty mne and I 
figured Hey I ve been at this business of preparing myself for 
my profession and so forth long enough It s time to get married 
and have a family So the setting was right she was the maid of 
honor so [Laughter] 

And you had three boys 9 
Yes that s right 
Who are now how old 9 

Well let s see the oldest one is twenty five He 11 be twenty six in 
a couple of months He has two children, and is expecting 
another The middle one is twenty four and the youngest one is 
twenty two The youngest one is stationed on Guam in a 
squadron that I flew with when I was m the navy I was stationed 
on Guam as well 
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So anyway we separated m 1976 
During the time that you 

Yes when I was in the senate I think in my seventh year in the 
senate We were divorced after that Whether or not I had been 
in politics I don t think that marriage was destined to work for 
etermty 

It wasn t the Sacramento scene necessarily 9 

No, I don t think so Any kind of stress I think would have 

eventually brought it apart 

Hindsight gives you so much wisdom 

I think so We really were quite different quite different So it s 
pretty clear to me in hindsight that at the very latest when the 
children had gotten out of the home we would have had different 
paths In 19801 remarried very happily 

One other thing I would like to talk a little more about is 
my early work experience When I was fifteen I went to work as 
a busboy in the kind of thing that doesn t exist anymore which is 
a short order fast food restaurant In those days in the forties it 
was considered fast food It was a place called Foster s Lunch 
Company And the reason I went to work there was because my 
father was a maintenance person for them I just couldn t get a 
job anyplace else, so I went to work there I didn t know anything 
much about the gay community until I went to work at Foster s 
But even in the forties there were a lot of gays So I learned 
about different kinds of people with different values and that the 
differences were no big deal 
In this area or in San Francisco 9 

In San Francisco They had thirty or forty different locations of 
restaurants plus a dozen or so bakeries with a commissary I 
worked I guess in a total of half of their restaurants at one time 
or another as a busboy and then working behind the counter 
taking orders and then as a short order cook and then as a 
manager of their operations including the one at Seventh and 
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Market When I was seventeen years old I was a relief night 
manager of the store at Seventh and Market across from the 
Greyhound Bus depot 

And of course San Francisco was much different then 
than it is now People would come m in opera gowns and sit next 
to people who were prostitutes You had the kind of mix in San 
Francisco that you simply don t have now The town worked 
then 

I supervised twenty five or thirty people in that operation 
when I was very young I quit there because I wasn t making 
enough money and I really needed to make enough money m 
order to work my way through school I worked for a grocery 
store for a while bagging and then stocking I worked for an air 
cargo firm running a forklift loading airplanes with flowers and 
other kinds of cargo driving a truck for the air cargo firm for a 
while I worked as a short order cook again later for a different 
firm 

Then for a while, after I got out of high school and later in 
junior college I went to work in a mortuary and lived there I got 
free rent and then some additional money for the various specific 
things that I did there helping them make removals helping 
them with funerals helping them with embalming even helping 
them handle the customers during the time they were selling 
caskets I got to know that business pretty well Let s see what 
else did I do 9 When I was living at the mortuary I was also a 
short order cook and I was also working in a grocery store 

Then at Stanford I was a student fireman for a while I 
lived in the firehouse And of course I got to know the things 
you need to know to put out fires There were a few full time 
firemen who showed the rest of us how to do all this I hashed at 
Stanford for a while There probably are other things that I m 
leaving out 
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The point is that I got to know a number of businesses I 
got the sort of experience that I think very few young people get 
to do today because of the fact that so much of what one does at 
McDonald s or even m the service industry is pre thought out so 
that you re really just kind of Even in the service industry 
you re doing something that doesn t involve all that much 
responsibility 
All that much thinking 

That s right So I had an incredible opportunity to see the real 
world and 

And also the variety of people that you had contact with 
Yes I dealt with people constantly and I almost was playing a 
role In each of the jobs I had I was playing a role in dealing 
directly with people in getting them to do specific kinds of things 
And of course instinctively I could feel that this would be 
important m the law and m politics too So that experience in 
working my way through school I think was very important 
Now was that unusual at that time in your high school friends 9 
Did the other kids have jobs 9 

Some of them had jobs I don t think many spent as much time 
working as I did Although I can think of several who spent at 
least as much time as I did 

Was it hard to keep up grades and have this kind of activity 9 
Well I seemed to do pretty well academically I got very good 
grades in high school I was on the honor roll I was on the 
California Scholarship Federation when I graduated from high 
school and similarly from jumor college When I got to Stanford 
my grades weren t quite as good 
Good enough to get into law school 
Yes well that s true but at law school I was still working 
although I wasn t supposed to be [Laughter] That was really 
hard Law school was really hard for me, trying to pay for law 
school and doing all that studying and competing with those really 
brilliant minds 
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Anyway I think all those things were important 
You brought this experience along with you to the legislature 9 
That s right 


[End Tape 1 Side B] 
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Last time we brought you up to the front porch of the state 
senate, so let s talk about what your first impressions were when 
you arrived 
[Interruption] 

It s funny You read about this institution for so long and you 
have aspirations It seems all so secret and so far away Yet I 
had been there I had talked to some of them 
But you didn t have close relationships with anyone 9 
No close relationships with anyone m the senate I knew one or 
two of the members of the assembly Leo Ryan probably better 
than any other Then to be there and see Well is this all 
there is 9 [Laughter] I kept looking around for Isn t there 
something else 9 [Laughter] 

Did you have a sense of how to go about thmgs right away 9 
No I guess I m a little conservative by nature with regard to 
procedure I carried a lot of bills that first year but the first 
session lasted all year I think it was about the longest session in 
the history of the legislature It went from January until 
December 

They kept you working 

Yes As a result a lot of my bills The Montara Beach bill 
for example, made it just because the session was so very long 
By the end of that session I really knew a lot of thmgs about how 
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to keep a bill alive and how to maneuver a bill That Montara 
Beach bill was a good example 1 

Why don t we talk about that just as an example of how you 
learned the ropes 9 

That was a bill that should have been a very easy bill to pass 
Senate Bill 1099 m 1971 It simply confirmed the fact that there 
would be a state beach at Montara The property was there the 
funds were all there They weren t even state funds they were 
county and federal funds but they had to be run through the 
state m order technically to qualify for federal matching There 
was a landowner developer who wanted to have a golf course and 
a boutiquey kind of shopping center there didn t want to have a 
state beach He was well heeled I found out that I was having 
trouble with my bill Why wasn 11 getting my bill out of 
committee 9 Why wasn 11 getting the votes 9 
Was it the Natural Resources Committee 9 
It was in Natural Resources I knew enough by that time to talk 
to each of the members of the committee to see which way they 
were going to go on the bill and try to get commitments from 
them I seemed to be having trouble pinning them down It 
seemed to be contrary to the unspoken agreement that I was 
perceiving among members in other kmds of bills of this nature 
where you just didn t fool around with somebody else s district A 
little district bill that didn t cost the state anything and that 
affected only his district you didn t fool around with that 
member s little bill And here all these people were tampering 
with my bill [Laughter] 

So I finally found out about the whole story about the 
developer Then that got to be a challenge, damn it so I was 
going to really learn from this and I was going to get that bill 
through So the first vote in Natural Resources I lost But I 
learned about reconsideration and so I got the bill reconsidered 


1 S B 1099,1971 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 1754 
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I can t remember who the key votes were but I talked to a couple 
of people again that I needed in order to reverse the vote I 
found a key somehow to switching their votes 
Was it a case of contributions to these other people or did the 
developer have good connections 9 

No I found out enough about them to know that they listened to 
certain people and got those people to talk to them or something 
like that It didn’t have anything to do with money or 
contributions or trading favors or anything like that Then I had 
the same problem I think in senate Finance Even though there 
was no state money mvolved it had to go through Finance for 
some reason 

Would there be state money in taking care of it later 9 
Yes 

How about the Parks Department 9 Did they have a say m it 9 
Yes and they were for the bill [Laughter] There was no 
opposition other than this developer So when it got to the senate 
floor I was able to get it approved The developer knew the 
place to kill it was in committee 

The big problem was going to be the assembly Natural 
Resources Committee At that time the chairman of that 
committee was Paul Priolo who was a Republican maybe the 
only Republican who was chairman of a committee under 
[Robert] Moretti who was the speaker There were seven 
members of that committee Let s see if I can remember who 
they were I knew that [Edwin L ] Ed Z berg was going to vote 
for the bill he was a very solid conservationist I knew that 
[Charles] Charlie Warren was going to vote for the bill he was a 
solid conservationist There was one other good sure 
Democratic vote so I had three I needed one more vote Then 
there was another Democrat who I wasn t going to get under any 
circumstances Then there was Priolo, who I found out later was 
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a next door neighbor of the lobbyist of the developer What was 
his name*? [Charles] Chuck Olson 
That was the developer 9 

The lobbyist He was very influential He had a lot of clout, and 
particularly with this committee [Laughter] And then there was 
[Assemblyman Peter B ] Pete Wilson and Pete Wilson was 
running for mayor of San Diego and nobody expected he would 
ever be m committee Of course at this time we didn t have roll 
call votes in committees A question about quorum you call the 
vote and if you don t have the votes, that s it boom out you go 
Well I had talked privately to Pete and he had promised that he 
would vote for the bill He told me that no one knows this but 
I m going to be there on a specific date when eveiybody expects 
that I m going to be down m San Diego campaigning for mayor 
I presented the bill I got the votes that everyone 
expected put the bill on call, and then went to get Wilson When 
he came in the committee chairman s jaw dropped and Chuck 
Olson s jaw dropped Wilson voted for the bill and it got out 
There was not roll call voting 

But he was there In the assembly they allowed you to I 
think I m remembering this correctly now Either that or he was 
there when the vote was taken but I think it was the other way 
They allowed you to put a call on and allowed the member to 
come in and vote for it I think that was the way it was, it was so 
long ago But one way or the other, Wilson s vote was a big 
surprise and we got it out of that committee 

Then the next job was to get it out of Ways and Means 
Oh I had the same kinds of problems all over again some good 
people who didn t play any games, and some people who just 
were clearly not going to help me and then there were some in 
the middle So it was a question of chasing people down and 
getting them to come I remember chasing after [Assemblyman 
William T ] Bill Bagley and chasing and chasing and chasing 
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after him He had promised he was going to help His secretary 
had been very helpful in telling me where he was I was just such 
an earnest young man I really wanted this It was a state beach 
that people in my district wanted and wasn t going to cost the 
state anything to get 

Is that what you used to try to convince people just the logic of 
the situation 9 

Right They would give me arguments about, well, it s going to 
cost them money to maintain or why shouldn t the developer 
really improve the property 9 Isn t a golf course a lot mcer than a 
state beach 9 They didn t say much about the shopping center 
that was going to be there 

Finally I found Bagley and got him He was the swing 
vote I got it out of Ways and Means On the floor you don t 
really have the same problem 

If it s been recommended by the committees that it s gone 
through 9 

Particularly in a case like that where there s no opposition to the 
bill other than this developer It s a lot easier for a lobbyist to get 
a few votes in committee than to get more than half of the 
members of a legislative body on the floor So that s the easiest 
place to kill a bill in committee 
Who was the assemblyman for that area 9 
It was [Assemblyman] Dixon Arnett, who had been elected in 
1970 as I had for the first time He was supportmg He was a 
little equivocal but when I forced him It was clear that the 

county wanted it, the constituency wanted it He was a pretty 
straight guy So when it was clear that I was going to mobilize all 
those people then yes he was supportmg it and he could be 
counted there particularly on the floor Now the problem is that 
in committee his help was not the same as on the floor By the 
time it got to the floor, then of course he was the one who 
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presented it on the assembly floor He couldn t play games there 
of course 

Is it harder for an earnest young new legislator to make these 
swing votes swing your way than it is for an older longer time 
member 9 Was that a problem 9 

Sure I didn t have a lot of the established relationships that I did 
later on and of course I never had the established relationships 
that a lot of those folks have [Laughter] But that just taught me 
so much about people who say they will do something I think 
there were several people who said they would vote for it and 
never did either because they were in committee and didn t vote 
or maybe even voted the other way Or several of them I just 
could never find They said they would come to committee and 
they never did I d send scouts out for them I really mobilized 
the effort But that taught me an awful lot about how to carry 
legislation 

Were these things you learned on your own or were there any so 
called mentors that showed you the ropes 9 
Sure [Senator] Peter [H ] Behr was a help 
He was new too 

He was new too although he had been a county supervisor for a 
while and I had only served as a deputy city attorney Let s see 
who else helped me 9 I think [Senator Anthony C ] Tony 
Beilenson He was a lovely guy Of course the game players 
George Moscone and Mervyn Dymally were the 
They re the game players 9 
Well, yes 

What do you mean by that 9 

They just played the game for all it was worth Of course they 
were my great friends 

Are these the ones who wouldn t show up when they said they 
would be there 9 
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No George and Mervyn knew that they needed to produce when 
they said they could be counted on They knew that Because 
I was this vote that fell into their lap They were the Democratic 
majority leader and the Democratic caucus chairman and they 
just didn t expect that I was going to come to the senate The 
very important thing about all that was that I was the twenty first 
vote They didn t expect to be the majority They expected to be 
the minority because the previous pro tern had been [Senator] 
Jack Schrade and they expected to have a 20 20 tie at best or 
perhaps a Republican majority 
Did that give you any particular status' 7 

I had some cachet because here I was this person who had scored 
this stunning upset I was identified as an environmentalist and a 
lot of people were looking very carefully at the environmental 
issue and the environmental movement at that time A lot of 
them didn t understand it a lot of them were afraid of it 

One of the symbols of that, I guess was the first meeting 
of all of the members of the senate just an informal meeting to 
talk about the selection of the senate president pro tern It was 
just the forty members of the senate period, m this small 
committee room I remember one of the Republican members 
[Senator] Gordon [R ] Cologne who since was put on the district 
court of appeals he was from Riverside had on this black wig 
with all this hair all over That was kind of a symbol of a lot of 
this I had a whole lot of hair all over my head and it was kind of 
flying in the breeze in a lot of the pictures I guess that they had 
seen of the contest in the last days So I think he wore it kind of 
to symbolize that pull my leg a little bit Yes that upset and 
particularly the environmental aspect of it, had some notoriety 
So were you seen as kind of an expert on the youth movement or 
the environmental movement 9 

Yes And the youth movement a little bit although I was almost 
forty I was thirty nine I guess I looked a little younger than I 
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was I had a lot of young people helping m my campaign I had a 
lot of environmentalists helping m my campaign In each case 
the people who either didn t understand those movements or 
were afraid of them were looking to me for answers Number 
one [Senator] Lou [A ] Cusanovich He s a Republican and he 
said Oh this environmental movement isn t going to last, is it 9 
He wanted me to confirm his suspicions that it was just a fad and 
that he wouldn t have to worry about it [Laughter] 

Do you remember anythmg else about that meeting to elect 
Was this the meeting to elect the senate leadership 9 
Yes And it was really just to confirm what the Democratic 
caucus had done The first meeting that I remember was a 
meeting of the eight core Democrats who were really going to 
decide who the next president pro tern was going to be They 
were [Senators] A1 Alquist [Thomas] Tom Carrell from San 
Fernando, Mervyn Dymally Nick Petris George Moscone 
[James R ] Jim Mills [Albert S ] A1 Rodda and myself I don t 
know why Tony Beilenson wasn t there 
How did you get in on that 9 

This was sort of the core Young Turk group in the Democratic 
party in the senate at that time I don t know quite all the history 
of that group 

But you were a newcomer 

Yes, but I was a vote I was a very key vote, and they wanted me 
to buy into that process So they treated me with great deference 
they wanted my vote They wanted to make sure they had my 
vote solidly which I had no trouble doing because it was clear to 
me that that group was the group that was going to be best on the 
issues that I cared about issues dealing with reforming the 
process making it more open more accountable issues dealing 
with the environment, issues dealmg with young people and so 
forth 
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Did they talk about these things at the meeting*? What did they 
talk about*? 

No I knew that each of them had commitments in those areas 
and so it was clear that if there were to be a core group that was 
going to have the leadership control that I wanted that core 
group to have it Unfortunately among the Republicans, the 
conservatives were m the majority and they were not gomg to be 
friendly to those issues Some of the other Democrats like 
[Senators] Randolph Collier and George [N ] Zenovich were not 
going to be as committed to those issues So it was clear to me 
that that s where I wanted to be anyway but they had me buy into 
the process 

So I remember a straw vote that we took I think it was 
Nick Petris who took a piece of paper and tore it into eight pieces 
and he gave one to each of us and we put the name of the person 
that we wanted as pro tern on that piece of paper Afterwards I 
realized that the only vote that nobody else knew about was mine 
Everyone else knew who was going to vote for whom 
Was this contest already set up*? Were there two people that you 
had to choose from*? 

The main contestants were Ai Alquist and Jim Mills 

So they were both right there in that group 

That s right Al Alquist had been m my district had helped me in 

the last week That dinner that Moscone had set up Alquist had 

been to it had been helpful And Mills really hadn t talked to me 

much I don t think Mills expected me to vote for him 

But you did did you*? 

But I did I put his name down on that piece of paper 
Why was that*? 

I just thought that he was a little more open that there was just 
something in a human sense that I responded to just a bit more 
It was totally subjective I have great respect for both men It s 
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fanny I think that that may be why Jim Mills became president 
pro tem 

It sounds convincing Did the results get read at that meeting 9 
Oh yes and it was clear that Mills had more votes than anyone 
else Then, of course, the next thing that happened after that 
meeting was that all the Democrats got together There was a 
whole bunch of positioning Randolph Collier wanted to be pro 
tem and [Senator Stephen P ] Steve Teale wanted to be pro tem 
and [Senator] Alan Short wanted to be pro tem There was all 
this brave talk about, well Democrats have to stick together it s 
got to be a Democrat, loyalty and those things I remember there 
were some votes taken and they did it by elimination I think they 
had five or six candidates at first and the first vote 
[Laughter] 111 never forget this There were twenty one of us 
Democrats there This was in Los Angeles near the airport I ve 
forgotten who got other numbers of votes but Randolph Collier 
got one vote [Laughter] 

So you weren t the only one who didn t favor Randolph Collier 
[Laughter] So his name was dropped first He was just 
humiliated, his face was so red He had made this big campaign 
and these long speeches 

Then eventually, it got to be clear that that group of eight 
people was really making the difference Finally Jim Mills was 

As a result of this did A1 Alquist drop out 9 
Yes He then supported Mills At the same time the contest for 
other members of [the senate] Rules [Committee] which was 
really crucial The senate is really run by the Rules 
Committee much more at least then 

That s another thing I learned with Senate Bill 1099 the 
Montara Beach bill I learned that m the assembly you go to the 
speaker The speaker really has control I learned that later I 
learned refinements of that and it was very useful to me later on 
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in 1976 when I was dealing with San Bruno Mountain and also 
the really revolutionary bill to put a majority of lay members on 
professional boards and commissions I think that Cahforma 
probably still is the only state m the nation to have that kind of a 
bill and it was because of what I learned in 71 that I was able to 
put that together in ’76 
That was 76 9 

Yes, I think it was 76 I know it was when [Assemblyman] 

Leo [T ] McCarthy was speaker Anyway we were also selecting 
the other members of Rules because the senate really was much 
more a collection of individual members whereas the assembly 
still was really run by the speaker 

Did the caucus take a part, then, m choosing the Democratic 
membership of the Rules Committee 9 

Yes They chose Nick Petris who was agam part of the ongmal 
eight Then as a gesture toward the other members of the 
Democratic caucus, Steve Teale, who was one of the senior 
Democratic senators So we had our twenty one votes and we 
had our president pro tern The Young Turks had two votes on 
Rules and generally could carry most of the stuff 
Did the Young Turks talk of themselves as Young Turks 9 
Oh yes right For example with regard to the bill on opemng 
the conference committee on the budget we couldn t get Teale 
We had Mills we had Petris We couldn t get Teale So we 
needed that third vote 


[End Tape 2 Side A] 


[Begm Tape 2 Side B] 


LAGE We were going to talk a little bit about the opemng to the public 

of the conference committee on the budget 1 
GREGORIO Yes I had tried before and it was clear to me that we just didn t 
have the votes that Teale was not going to vote for it 


1 S C R 72 1973 First Ex Sess, Cal Stat, r ch 189 
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But first you were trying to get all conference committees open 
right 7 

I don t remember that I m sorry, I don t remember the 
particulars All I remember is that Yes I think that s right 
Yes, thanks That was my bill, wasn t it just to open up all the 
conference committees And Oh how can we possibly do that 7 
How can we ever get anything done around here 7 [Legislative 
Analyst A ] Alan Post was against it He told me, You can t 
write a budget in the open He later said that maybe he was a 
little bit too harsh about my bill But boy if I respected anybody, 
I respected Alan Post 

He just thought it would make it too difficult for [Inaudible] 7 
Right But he saw the awful things that were happemng the 
kinds of boondoggles that Collier pulled off as chairman of the 
senate Finance Committee I remember [Assemblyman] 

Willie [L ] Brown [Jr ], when he was chairman of the assembly 
Ways and Means Committee he wanted to put in a linear park 
as they called it, along San Francisco Bay by Candlestick Park 
that was a real boondoggle The state Department of Natural 
Resources or Recreation 7 
The name has changed 

Yes whatever The appropriate state bureaucracy had said that 
was so low on their list of priorities but somehow he That s 
how you did it You did it in the conference committee because 
you were on the conference committee and because you had that 
leverage so that was one of the privileges and prerogatives of 
that position 

Did you have a particular thing that made you mad that made 
you try to put this through 7 

Yes It was 1099 See originally now that I recall the Montara 
Beach was simply part of the budget It was this little item in the 
budget It wasn t controversial at all because it wasn t going to 
cost any money Everybody had approved it Collier took it out 
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at the request of the developer I didn t know anything about it 
I d get this gigantic document two or three hours before I m 
supposed to vote on it and how am I supposed to know what s in 
it 9 The budget s always late If we don t vote on it the state s 
going to have a crisis So we vote for the budget It s the only 
responsible thing to do, right 9 I got so mad because that thing 
had been pulled I described to you a few minutes ago what a 
monstrous thing it was just to get that thing enacted 
You had gotten it enacted and this was the end of our story 
about Montara Beach 9 

No It was the other way around I had forgotten originally why I 
carried that bill Now I remember It s because Collier got it 
yanked out of the budget So I had to carry a separate bill to put 
it back in the budget because he had taken it out The developer 
had chosen a very easy method for killing that appropriation 
Collier was a well known friend of various developers and fine 
he did it So that s why I had to That s right I was aware by 
that time of what 
That was your personal insult 

Yes that s right So let s fix the process that makes that possible 
Of course, the first couple of years the votes just weren t there 
Then finally [Senator Robert J ] Lagomarsino got mad at Collier 
for doing something and so that s when 
What committee would that have been 9 
The Rules Committee Lagomarsino and [Senator Robert S ] 
Stevens were the Republican members of Rules at that time I 
thought we had a better chance with Stevens than we did with 
Lagomarsino, but we couldn t get Stevens, either as I recall 
You told the story off the tape last time about Collier s reaction 
that I thought might be good to repeat 

And particularly because he was the source of my frustration the 
reason that I carried the bill to open conference committee 
meetings to the public in the first place to watch him after I had 
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gotten the bill out of committee and it had become a motherhood 
issue nobody could possibly vote against that bill So it was just 
the utmost satisfaction that I was given when after I presented it 
several people rose to support it and then on the roll call vote 
even Collier voted for it [Laughter] 

How did it become a motherhood issue 9 Did it get a lot of media 
attention 9 

Oh yes of course As soon as we got it out of committee Oh my 
goodness look at this revolutionary thing 1 
It was hard to vote against it 

That s right In fact as soon as it got out of committee, then I 
think somebody on the assembly side said Let s try to grab some 
of the credit on this so they ran something as well Because we 
knew once we got out of senate Rules once it got in the light of 
day and it got some media attention that it would clearly pass on 
the assembly side They couldn t tamper with it 
So you didn t have the struggle there 
Right 

OK Let me just go back here We didn t talk about how you got 
assigned to committees 

These Rules Committee people gave me my committee 
assignments 

Did they ask for your preference 9 
Yes they asked me what I wanted It was funny Mervyn 
Dymally asked me What committee assignments do you want 9 
I was so naive I said Well gee I d like some of the money 
committees He said Do you mean like Business and 
Professions or Insurance and Financial Institutions 9 I thought 
What do those have to do with money 9 [Laughter] I said No 
I was thinking more like Revenue and Taxation or Senate 
Finance (I learned later what juice committees were) 

You didn t get any of those you asked for 


LAGE 
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No that s true I didn t get Finance or Revenue and Tax When I 
came to Sacramento, I was a kid in a candy store truly I was 
there with really no commitment to any of the people who made 
large campaign contributions The largest campaign contribution 
I had had was and the only one I think over $500 from my 
father in law, and he had given me like $1 000 So I was really 
there unfettered Sadly enough that doesn t happen to a lot of 
people I looked around and 
They all looked good 

I wanted to do so many things, and there were so many of these 
interest groups that had been able to stop those things from being 
done So I just wanted to start doing them because that s what I 
was there for Where should I go 9 I didn t even know enough 
about what real impact the committees would have on the 
legislation to know I found out later on so I did a lot of 
committee switching but I think I started on Local Government 
Natural Resources Judiciary and 
Education 

I started with five committees I was willing to work as hard as 
anybody was willing to let me work I was willing to sit on eight 
committees because the one thing I knew was I got a vote on 
every one of those committees and my vote was going to be 
important to somebody sometime and they had to listen to me 
and they had to deal with me because I was voting on their bills 
Yes I think Education And then I think I was on It was A1 
Alquist s committee and it was on public utilities At that time it 
was something else They later merged it with Transportation It 
had the public transportation part of it but not the other 
Public Utilities and Corporations 9 

Yes, right It had cable TV and so forth Then I gradually moved 
into others I knew fairly soon that I wanted Health and Welfare 
so I sat in on the Health and Welfare Committee meetmgs and I 
asked the committee staff to give me the bill analyses I just sat 
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there and nobody could believe that I was there just to see what 
was going on So eventually they put me on that committee 

Steve Teale recommended to me When he saw that I 
was really interested in learning things he said the best way to 
learn about what goes on in Sacramento is to sit in on the budget 
hearings So I did I sat in on several of the subcommittees I d 
get their schedules I d get the legislative analyst s book and go 
through each item and I soon became aware that most of the 
things that get done in the legislature are done through the 
budget process rather than through committees So that made a 
big impact on me too so I wanted to be on the senate Finance 
Committee Eventually I was Of course in the meantime I had 
been chairman of Health and Welfare at the start of my second 
term And then, when I got on Senate Finance I became 
chairman of its subcommittee on Health and Welfare and I also 
had the Health and Welfare Committee 
Was that common to have those two 

It was fairly unusual But I think A1 Rodda had the Education 
Committee and also the Education subcommittee That was a lot 
of power to have for that subject matter But clearly the most 
power I had was not as the committee chairman it was as the 
subcommittee chairman m Finance where I could hold up a 

For example it was a health and welfare issue as far as I 
was concerned farm worker safety and pesticide poisoning I 
had seen m some of the hearings that I had held that farm 
workers still were not protected very well In fact this really 
sounds outrageous the regulations in some respects protecting 
cows from pesticide poisomng were stronger than those 
protecting farm workers at that time So I wanted something 
done about pesticide poisomng There had been several 
mcidents and the Department of Agriculture wasn t moving so I 
held up their budget [Secretary for Agriculture and Services] 
Rose Bird was secretary for that agency at that time and she got 
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really upset She came unglued She came down to my district 
office and she sat across the table from me and she yelled at me 
I couldn t believe it She just kept yelling at me [Laughter] 

How did you deal with that 7 

I just sat there and then I said Look this is not right I want 
something done And eventually they did 
Did they do it before you released their budget 7 
Yes 

Who was your staff 7 How did you choose them 7 
God I didn t know how to choose a staff It s too bad I had one 
secretary who worked for me in my law practice prior to that, and 
she was a secretary that I had inherited from a good friend of 
mine who had become a judge, Jose de Lanos Regina Feitelberg 
was one of the loveliest persons m the world She s about the 
only secretary I had ever hired I wasn t much at deciding whom 
to hire and not hire 

You must have had someone besides a secretary 

While I was practicing law 

Oh this was while you were practicing law 

I had managed a restaurant for a while and then other things but 

thinking through this kind of a staff I just had not done it My 

law partner had really managed our practice 

Some people take their campaign managers with them 

As it turned out I had a very loyal woman who was part of the 

campaign who really wanted to be my field representative, and 

eventually she was I went through a couple of other people first 

because for some reason I just didn t take her as seriously as I 

should have She was clearly the best person for the job But I 

went through two or three different field representatives first and 

they didn t work out 

Are these people who stayed home and handled the district 
office 7 
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Out of the district office right Then I had a couple of secretaries 
in the district office Marilyn McDonnell and Mary Eberl who 
were fine dedicated people But the reason the district office 
worked so well was because of this other woman, Charlotte 
Schulz, who was there even though she wasn t the field 
representative She was there just kind of as a volunteer and 
she s the one who made it work It was at least one year and I 
went through a couple of different field reps Finally she started 
getting paid as field rep But she was superb 

But the Sacramento staff gee I If I had known more 
of the people there There was a person who had worked for 
Senator Dolwig Her name was June Bailey and she was a very 
nice person I probably should have hired her I didn t because I 
was kind of paranoid about Well gee if she worked for Senator 
Dolwig then she must have been loyal to him and he did such 
bad things that maybe I better have my own staff that s loyal to 
me As it turned out I think she would have been a very helpful 
person because she knew the district she knew a lot of the things 
that needed to be done for it 

What does the staff do 9 How many people did you eventually 
hire 9 Did they help you develop legislation 9 
Yes At the beginning as a new senator I got a field 
representative, a full time secretary s position which I split m two 
and had two half time secretaries They get enormous numbers 
of people now compared to what we got in 1971 But that s what 
I got for my district staff Then I got a certam budget for the 
district office which I chose 

Then in Sacramento I got an administrative assistant I 
guess it was two what they called administrative assistants Or 
maybe the third one I could have either m Sacramento or m the 
field I guess that was the way it worked And I chose to have 
that person m Sacramento because I was there to legislate I 
wasn t there to perpetuate myself in office, I was there to 
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legislate So I kept both of them and I think two secretaries one 
more semor secretary, one more junior level secretary 
receptionist kind of 

I interviewed a lot of people finally chose them Several 
of the first ones just didn t work out I went through a lot of 
people before I found people who could really do a good job It 
was a couple of years before I really could rely on people These 
were all mce people who were well meamng and worked very 
hard but somehow they just didn t produce effectively But I 
finally settled down with some excellent secretarial staff I 
remember particularly Nancy Sullivan and Marge Popple 
Would you be relying on staff eventually when you got your staff 
in place to help you develop legislation or help you get attention 
to your legislation 9 

The most fun I had was dreaming What do I want to do 9 What 
do I want to do this year 9 What would be the neat things to 
carry 9 It was always a process of trying to limit what I was going 
to do in a particular 
The kid m the candy shop 

Right because there were so many things I wanted to do 
Eventually my enthusiasm was seen by the others plus my 
determination I learned from things like the Montara Beach bill 
how to carry legislation So a lot of the staff in the building 
started to be aware of how much I cared about specific issues 
It s mteresting A legislator who really cares about an issue and 
who is willing to go all out for it There are so many well 
motivated people who feel deeply about things and that s why 
they get into government including a lot of staff in the 
legislature So they came to me a lot of them secretly and told 
me about things that needed domg 

Would this be committee staff or other legislators staff people 9 
Usually committee staff or legislative analyst or people like that, 
but occasionally even other legislators staff Boy that was pretty 
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risky They would tell me about things that needed doing As I 
got more and more into the process I saw better and better ways 
of handling those thmgs and getting things done 

Then I started to attract really good staff I think by the 
second and third year I was gettmg some really outstanding 
resumes of people who wanted to work for me I had a lot of fun 
with those people because they were so bright and so challenging 
I was teaching them about process and about law and they were 
challenging me about why I m sort of at least in part a teacher 
at heart and so the constant challenging by these young people 
was really rewarding to me 

It s iromc that at one time these young people They 
were all in their twenties I had I think four of them on my staff 
in Sacramento Every one of them had been active in the [U S 
Senator Barry M ] Goldwater campaign [for president 1964] 

Here I was a so called liberal Democrat I never figured out 
exactly why that was except that there was something m them that 
was responding to the fact that there was something wrong m our 
society Goldwater you had to admire him for standing up for his 
values and for risking being willing to talk about some extreme 
kinds of thmgs that needed to be done If Social Security s in 
trouble say it He paid a heavy political price for that but I think 
people really admired him for being honest in a process where so 
few people were willing to do that It s interesting that I had that 
group of people working for me So they were the questioners 
the ones who were looking to What values does this legislator 
demonstrate when he does this or that or she does this or that 9 
As we talk about specific legislation, if there s an input from the 
staff be sure and brmg it up 

So they had enormous impact on shaping the bills that I carried 
naturally I was really very very proud of those people and many 
who worked for me later on Several of them have done very 
very well since Really good people 
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Anybody you want to mention particularly that was especially 
important 9 

[Charles W ] Bill Kircher, who s a lawyer m Los Angeles now, 
who is a highly successful litigator just outstanding in several 
areas m which I legislated Peter Herman who is a lawyer in 
Hawaii who s probably, I guess, the foremost authority there on 
divorce law and who has authored the definitive work for Hawaii 
in divorce He carried a lot of my legislation dealing with kids 
and families The Family Protection Act he helped get together 
The alcoholism legislation that I carried the arts legislation 
Judy Samuelson who is now a banker in New York John Gilroy, 
who is an attorney in Sacramento Roger King Ann Prosser and 
Sally Caleb, all consultants to Health and Welfare And other 
good people 

They went in all directions 

Yes Those are just a few that I m very proud of 

We had talked a little bit about reforming the legislative process 

You said that early on you saw that this was one of the most 

necessary things 

Oh yes The example was Collier s burying this thing in the 
budget 

Were your bills for a umcameral legislature part of this 9 
Yes But another thing that really affected me was, in 1972 I 
When was that 9 It was the summer of 19721 had been chosen as 
the outstanding freshman legislator in the senate which I always 
consider a very poor choice because I think Peter Behr probably 
should have been chosen But for whatever reason I was chosen 
rather than 
By whom 9 

By the press They selected legislators for the Eagleton Institute 
at Rutgers [University] which runs a one week or did then at 
least program for outstanding legislators from across the 
country They run it for half of the alphabet [of states] one year 
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and the other half the next year, and legislators from each house 
go to this one week seminar on good government So for some 
reason, I ended up there It had a very big impact on me 
[Kenneth L ] Ken Maddy and I were the two that were chosen 
[Former Speaker of the Assembly] Jesse [M ] Unruh was 
part of the faculty He at that time, was not in public office He 
had been defeated in his run against [Ronald W ] Reagan for 
governor in 1970 and so he had left the speakership and had not 
as yet, been elected as treasurer They had several other people 
on the faculty there who had very broad experience and just 
particularly made a big impact on me on the unicameral 
legislature issue 

I saw it as a way of combining several things Dealing with 
reapportionment my umcameral legislature proposal also set up 
an independent reapportionment commission although I had a 
separate bill to do that as well Of course, I saw it as making 
smaller districts therefore less able to be simply purchased by 
campaign financing The smaller the district the better the 
chance for a grass roots campaign There were a number of other 
arguments but those are the ones that come to mind 

[End Tape 2 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side A] 

GREGORIO This was a time when people were looking at process across the 
country So the Eagleton Institute emphasized campaign reforms 
of various kinds pubhc financing of campaigns the question of 
reapportionment A lot of these things were dealt with m that 
institute And that made a big impact on me 
LAGE So that must have affected your reapportionment bill also 

GREGORIO Well, to a lesser extent, because I think I had tried to put that 

together before then But it certainly affected my attitude toward 
the umcameral legislature I saw the senate committees as really 
just playgrounds for interest groups where No recorded roll 
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call it was just so easy to kill bills there And after my instruction 
by Senator Collier [Laughter] it seemed to me that a umcameral 
legislature would also be a more visible place 
Did it seem like something that might be possible to you, or just 
something that should be brought into the pubhc eye 9 
I never really thought we were going to be able to do it But we 
had some awfully good support of course Jesse Unruh as the 
immediate past speaker interestingly enough Hugh [M ] Burns 
not the immediate past but one of the past presidents pro tern 
and I think he had been president pro tern for longer than anyone 
else at that point, and the immediate past governor, [Edmund G ] 
Pat Brown [Sr ] 

All these immediate pasts [Laughter] 

Yes, right They were all in Rules Committee for my bill the first 
time that I presented it m 1972 I guess But I think I got one 
vote 

From the Rules Committee'? 

Yes Maybe I didn t get any votes Jim Mills didn t like it 
[Laughter] 

It is sort of like a suicide pact 

Well that s true Most members of the senate looked on it as a 
bill to eliminate the senate which wasn t kindly looked at 
That wasn t the way you saw it 9 

Yes Of course, I carried other versions of the same kind of 
thmg for example the bill to limit the number of terms That 
was referred to the Governmental Organization Committee I 
remember when I presented the bill I was looking at the heads of 
each one of them And all of them except one was white and 
that one didn t have any hair on it [Laughter] I was saying to 
myself,' Practically every one of these people would not be here 
had this bill been law 

What was your thinking on that 9 I mean some people probably 
preferred to have professional legislators 
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Sure that s right and there are arguments on both sides of that 
But as I campaigned I heard a resonance from the electorate to 
the concept that Over and over I heard We need new blood 
in Sacramento Of course they were looking at me and telling 
me why I ought to be elected because what they saw m me was 
new blood And so after a while, I got so that I could articulate 
that in a way that made them respond, and it became an 
important part of my campaign So I did remember all those 
things as I remembered the commitments that I made to young 
people about some of the agomzing things they had to go through 
m high school that seemed to hurt rather than help their 
academic efforts In the same respect I remembered this kind of 
commitment So I honored those commitments 
How did your fellow senators Did they look with good 
humor on this effort 9 

Well Here s this crazy guy In large part Here s this guy that 
we really don t understand He s almost like an alien from 
another planet come to the senate He doesn t operate m any of 
the ways that we understand He doesn t have the usual set of 
contributors When we want him to do something we don t have 
the usual set of things to look for as keys to how to get him to 
vote our way They had a hard time relating to me 
Were there ill feelings when you d bring up Especially on 
these two issues, limiting legislators terms and unicameral 9 
Yes there was some ill feeling Some of them got testy But 
there were a lot of them again who were kind of afraid because 
they didn t understand me And they knew I mean it was clear 
I had scored a major upset and it was clear to them there were 
things going on out there that could easily affect them if they got 
too far out on those issues So they treated me with some caution 
as a result 

Were there any particular ones who liked those two issues 9 


LAGE 
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Oh sure And several of them like George Moscone and 
Mervyn Dymally liked them because I liked them [Laughter] 
And they were my friends [Laughter] I was their twenty first 
vote on organization, that was what they cared about most 
Unfortunately that s the way it is m the legislature a lot I mean, 
an awful lot of votes are cast exactly that way 
Friendship 

That s right If you re a good enough friend of mine then you re 
gomg to vote for my bills too that I care about even though I may 
do some things that you don t like 

One thing that Peter Behr mentioned that I thought was a good 
point is that there are a whole slough of bills that you really don t 
care one way or the other about 
Absolutely that s right 

And that s where some of the friendship things come into play 
That s true And a lot of these things that I cared a whole bunch 
about an awful lot of people didn t care about at all, and they 
figured they could make me their friend by voting for them 
And what about you yourself 9 Would you also then give votes 
on the basis of friendship 9 

Where I didn t care about it, I probably would give a vote if I saw 
that it wasn t going to be harmful in some way But in all honesty 
most legislation doesn t do a whole lot Most of it s pretty darn 
mnocuous 

My mam effort m trying to decide how to vote on other 
people s bills was to try to think through How much harm is this 
bill gomg to do 9 Unless there was some certain principle like 
after a while I just voted against a lot of resolutions that didn t do 
anything just because I thought it was a waste of time of the 
legislature 

But that can be misinterpreted too I voted against 
maybe one of the reasons I was defeated I was the only vote 
against the bill to make Israeli bonds acceptable collateral for 
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some financial institution deposits although no other foreign 
securities were accorded that privilege The legislative analyst 
had said this was unprecedented and there were absolutely no 
standards that were used, and it was just totally bad form I said, 
This is totally bad form I mean sure I think that Israeli efforts 
are commendable and Israel is a friend of the United States But 
I think that we need some standards And if Israeli bonds can be 
made collateral why not Canadian bonds that are a whole lot 
more secure, and also from just as friendly a country 9 
And you were the only one to vote against it 9 
In the whole legislature I voted against it in committee because I 
had seen the committee analysis and really listened to the 
arguments particularly the argument of the legislative analyst 
Alan Post Then I voted against it on the floor 

Well it turned out that the author of this bill 
[Assemblyman Thomas] Tom Bane a Democrat from southern 
California, then in the election wrote to every rabbi m my district 
and told them that I was anti Israel And I had some very good 
friends asking what m the world I was doing why I had done this 
thing Now there were a whole lot of reasons why I lost the 
election in 1978 but that is one of them And every one of those 
reasons made the difference including that one because I lost by 
only ninety votes 
Any one of them 
That s right 

Well we 11 get to that toward the end of our sessions 

But sometimes I would vote just on that kind of principle and of 

course, that catches up with you after a while The easy and safe 

thing to do is to vote for that kind of a bill 

Especially if it s going to pass anyway 

Absolutely right But I was up there to do more than just get 

reelected although Jim Mills always used to remind me of some 

saying He quoted somebody The first obligation of a politician 
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is to get reelected Everything else is secondary Well I didn t 
see it that way In the end I guess it caught up with me But 
generally speaking most of the bills don t really make that much 
difference 

So how do you tell whether a bill is going to be harmful 4 ? 

It s really very difficult So in the end you ve got to take a look at 
little flags and unfortunately one of the flags is gomg to be who 
the author is And another of course is who supports the bill 
There were a number of authors who used to try to sneak stuff 
through 

So those you d look at more carefully 

After a while you developed a rather strained relationship with 
those people Because I was one of those people who questioned 
people pretty closely whether or not there was an interest group 
that wanted me to I just wasn t playing by the usual rules and so 
there were a number of legislators who wanted to punish me for 
that 

Did they also pumsh you by making it harder to get your 
legislation through 4 ? 

Yes sure In fact, they d do the same thing to me They d try to 
find the most remote and strained kind of arguments to question 
a bill that I was carrying both m committee and particularly on 
the floor They loved to do that on the floor 
Now who were these nefarious people 4 ? Any particular ones that 
you want to mention 4 ? 

Some of them are dead and some of them are still alive I m kind 
of reluctant to get into that 

What about reapportionment 4 ? Is there something we should talk 
about 4 ? I know that you did sponsor a bill with a particular plan 
for reapportionment 
Several times 

Several times 4 ? Did not pass 4 ? 

Did not pass 
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And how did you develop the approach that you took 9 

Well I just tried to think it through and talked to as many people 

as I could 

It wasn t patterned on another model 9 

No because there really wasn t Oh* I guess maybe there was I 
think that Montana had tried to do something and it had been 
turned down It s so sad that I don t have those files 
Let s put that on the tape what happened to your files 
I was under the impression I was always told Well your 
files will be saved and will remain in the archives 
The archives asked you to 

The archives I never really knew what that meant All I had 
heard was that your files will be taken and put in the archives 
So I should have questioned that but I didn t I learned that 
practically all of my files were destroyed 
Now were they destroyed by the archives or by people who were 
cleaning out your office 9 

I was told afterwards by the secretary of the senate that the 
procedure was that somebody in the archives or somebody went 
through my files and picked out certain things that interested 
them without consulting me I was astounded Nobody even 
called me to find out what historical significance any of those files 
might have And none of the people who were working on those 
files was consulted I was just appalled 
Was this shortly after you left Sacramento 9 
I was really depressed for a while even Because I have such a 
strong historical sense to my service in the senate 

Yes it was some time after I was pretty depressed after 
that loss by ninety votes and I had a hard time I remember 
getting some piece of mail, or looking at some piece of mail that 
was sent just shortly after I left office to me at the state capitol at 
Sacramento and it was stamped Addressee Unknown 
[Laughter] You know it s hard to live through that and I took it 
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a little bit more seriously But after I finally summoned up 
courage to come back and see what had happened with some of 
these thmgs the secretary of the senate told me that almost 
everything had been destroyed and what wasn t destroyed had 
been saved but apparently not very much 
Well, maybe we can make an effort through this to find out 
exactly what happened 

I don t know what was saved Yes, I d like to know 

111 see if I can fmd out for you 

Anyway, certainly my file on particularly the first 

reapportionment bill that I earned would show the sources from 

which I derived the proposal And interestingly enough there are 

a number of other legislators who Xeroxed my bill and put their 

name on it because it was a popular thing to be for an 

independent commission 

But not popular enough to get it passed 

Yes that s right And not worth the time to really think through a 
way to do it I did get some very constructive comment I got a 
really mce comment from [Justice] Stanley Mosk about it And 
he was absolutely right What I had done naive young lawyer 
that I was at that time knowing that we had by far the best 
respected supreme court m the country among lawyers I had 
involved the supreme court to some extent in selecting the 
members of the commission And Stan pointed out to me that 
that was something that could hurt the supreme court He was 
absolutely right And of course looking at it now with the 
advantage of the hindsight of the Bird years and so forth after 
the supreme court really did get its image tarnished it would not 
have worked very well It would not have been the kind of 
unquestioned source of neutrality/impartiality that I had thought 
it might be 

Where would you look for an impartial commission member‘s 
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Well that s the problem I tried to identify as much as I could 
with what those might be I was mvolved m groups like the 
League of Women Voters and the supreme court, and I ve 
forgotten what else But it s been so long since I ve looked at that 
thing 

Maybe we can find some of this out and put it in a footnote 1 
Yes If you look at it you can see that I really tried to find a way 
to identify groups that had that aura of impartiality about them 
and hook them m procedurally to the selection of the 
commission 

But the legislation itself I assume didn t get too far Is that right* 7 
That s right It never got out of committee Well did it* 7 Did it 
get to the floor once* 7 Might have Never got it to the assembly 
It might have gotten to the floor once now that I think about it I 
have a very vague recollection of [Senator Jerome] Jerry [A ] 
Smith helping me So if it got to the floor, it probably was like m 
1975 or 76 

That was another ongoing legislation that you introduced over 
and over* 7 

Oh, yes I m stubborn If I m anything I m stubborn I don t give 
up after one try if I m really committed to somethmg In the 
Senate Bill 1099 the Montara Beach one Olson the lobbyist 
was also of course a close friend of Moretti s who was speaker 
at the time I finally realized that the speaker was going to be an 
important key so I went and talked to Moretti about my bill, my 
district s bill and why his people were putting their hands on my 
district s bill when the only member of the assembly who 
represented the area was for it He laughed and said He was 
of Sicilian ancestry My grandmother on my father s side was 
Sicilian He said, Have you got any Sicilian m you* 7 [Laughter] 


1 S C A 2 (1972) provided for a nonpartisan mne member commission 
with demonstrated expertise in fields of study pertment to the task of defining and 
identifying communities of mterest m the state See California Journal February 
1972 p 58 
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I admitted that I did and he said That s why you re so stubborn 
[Laughter] 

He was very amused by my efforts but the best he would 
do would be to promise that he would keep his hands off which 
was a big help because then I knew with Pnolo s committee m 
Natural Resources, I knew I was lost with Priolo, and he had the 
right to take off the call at any time and so forth So I really had 
to manage it so that Wilson was there at the right time 

And in Ways and Means at least it was an open process I 
had an open opportunity to get the vote I ve forgotten who the 
chairman of Ways and Means was [Assemblyman Robert W ] 
Bob Crown was at the beginning and he died I can t remember 
whether he died in 71 or 72 But I remember that 
[Assemblyman] John [L ] Burton was helpful to me on the bill 
because he saw that I was really being worked over by some of 
the bad guys, and that it was a question of process I can t 
remember whether Willie [Brown] was in the chair or whether 
Bob Crown was still in the chair I can t remember 
Somethmg occurs to me when you mentioned Wilson again and 
when we were talking about that we didn t discuss why you got 
Wilson s support 

He was an environmentalist and he believed that it was just right 
And I always admired Pete a great deal for that he was willing to 
stand up for his beliefs 

How about other environmental issues 9 Did you see eye to eye 
with him 9 

He was a good environmentalist when he was in the assembly 
Unfortunately I think that there s been a bit of backsliding 
Although I think generally speaking that s one of his better issues 
even today 

But he wasn t somebody you had to persuade 9 

No I didn t have to persuade him And I have to say that he was 

very good about it He knew that he was going to be taking some 
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heat and he was very helpful As you can see I remember that 
very, very well and I really admire him for what he did 
LAGE OK I m wondering if maybe we should break here, and start 

fresh another day 

GREGORIO I m sorry, I just keep going I get wound up 
LAGE No 

[End Tape 3 Side A] 
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[Session 3 February 3 1989] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side A] 

LAGE We were going to talk about campaign reform 

GREGORIO Yes and we were talking specifically about [Assemblyman] 

Houston [I ] Flournoy I talked to him about a couple of things 
but one thing that particularly comes to mind is the open primary 
His arguments were what convinced me to support it I never 
actually carried legislation I don t think to provide for an open 
primary but I liked the idea very much 

The problem with the closed primaries that we have in 
California and have had ever since the end of cross filing in the 
fifties is that the nominees of the parties tend to be people who 
are in the more extreme elements of each party because smce 
only Democrats can vote m the Democratic primary, the people 
who are most active in the Democratic party are the ones who 
generally get their people nominated and those, by and large are 
the more liberal Conversely m the Republican party in my 
opimon it s an even bigger problem on the Republican side the 
extreme conservatives tend to capture the nomination process m 
the Republican party as well So people who are more moderate 
find it increasingly difficult to get nominated and therefore to 
hold office although it would seem logical to expect that a 
preponderance of people in the mainstream of the political 
philosophy spectrum ought to be in office Unfortunately the 
present nomination system has tended to exclude them Of 
course, there are a lot of arguments against 
Describe what the open primary is 


LAGE 
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Basically, the open primary would allow any registered voter m 
the primary to vote to nominate any candidate on the ballot for 
any party So the person could vote to nominate a person 
running in the Republican primary for congress and at the same 
election could vote for a Democratic person to be nominated for 
the senate 

But you could just vote for one for each office 
Just one for each office right 

It seems as if it could be used perversely against a party you do 
not favor 

Particularly among the partisans you hear the argument that a 
particular party could mobilize a group of their people to get 
somebody nominated in the opposing party who would be easier 
to beat By and large our look at those states where the open 
primary exists has indicated that it doesn t happen all that much 
Of course there is some problem some vulnerability But on the 
other hand the present system really has I think hurt us badly by 
giving us some extreme people who tend to dominate each of the 
parties 

When you talk to people about the end of cross filing so many 
people were really quite happy to see it end 
That s right particularly the extremists in both parties Look at 
the Republican party in California During cross filing it was the 
[U S Senator] Hiram [W ] Johnson [Governor] Earl Warren 
[Governor] Goodwin [J ] Knight [U S Senator Thomas H ] Tom 
Kuchel party, moderate Republicans people who had basic 
appeal to the mainstream Since the end of cross filing, the 
conservatives pretty well took over that party 
But you say you didn t offer legislation for that 
No I didn t It was pretty clear that it wasn t You have to 
pick and choose how many hopeless causes you want to espouse 
[Laughter] and it was pretty clear there that that proposal wasn t 
gomg anywhere in the legislature and would have to be done by 
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initiative I was already espousing a limit on the number of terms 
for legislators, and I was espousmg a one house legislature and a 
few other things 
All your hopeless causes 

Right So I ve got to get something done too and I m proud I did 
get a lot done 

What other campaign reform measures did you become involved 
in 9 Did you offer other legislation in that area 9 
Yes I did As a matter of fact I worked with nominally, Jerry 
Brown but in reality [Robert] Bob Stern and [Darnel] Dan 
Lowenstem to put together what became Proposition 9 in 1974 1 
My legislation m 1973 pretty well laid forth the disclosure 
requirements that later were incorporated into Prop 9 m 1974 
and became law by initiative because the legislature wouldn t 
pass my bill I can t remember the number of the bill but it was a 
1973 bill 

So you wrote that bill What was the role that you played 9 

Dan Lowenstem and Bob Stern really did the mam drafting but I 

contributed to it and I carried it 

Did they come to you and ask you to carry it 9 

Yes right We cooperated m its draftmg 

And it did not go anywhere in the legislature Why was that 9 

[Laughter] Why was that 9 Campaign reform was having a lot of 

problems As a matter of fact the enactment of Prop 9 m 1974 

was an important signal to people m public office that campaign 

reform was indeed something that the electorate would support 

What were the basic reforms that instituted 9 

Disclosure of sources of campaign contributions disclosure of the 

elements of campaign expenditures in much more detail than had 

been required previously also disclosure of personal financial 

information that would let the public decide whether or not they 


1 Proposition 9 (June 1974) 
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felt there were some economic conflicts of interest that a person 

might have who was running for pubhc office 

Did you get involved in this initiative campaign 9 

Yes I was a strong supporter of Prop 9 m 1974 sure It was my 

legislation 

And it did strike a chord, didn t it 9 
No question about it that s right 
That was post Watergate 

Right In fact, I think that s the thing that probably Well it 
was one of the big boosts to Jerry Brown s campaign for governor 
He was secretary of state at that time 

You said 1 nominally Jerry Brown was involved with this What 
did you mean by that 9 

In the drafting of it m the initial stage his office was involved but 
he wasn t at the meetmgs for drafting it The meetings were with 
Dan Lowenstein and Bob Stern who were his chief deputies and 
then myself and the people on my staff 
Were there other effects from Watergate that you d want to 
mention on the state legislature 9 

There certainly were The Republicans were having a very 
difficult time because of Watergate and 1974 was a pretty 
disastrous year for them I guess campaign reform was probably 
one of the chief beneficiaries I don t know You mean m terms 
of subject matter or process 9 

In terms of process and the way people operated in government 
during that time 

I think it had a good effect in helping us get the votes we needed 
for at least some of the more modest proposals that we were 
making to reform the process 

Any other campaign reform legislation that we ought to talk 
about 9 

I m sure there is Of course, there was the continuing effort for 
public financing of campaigns which as we speak is still ongoing 
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I was terribly disappointed m the last election that we finally got a 

majority vote for an initiative that contained public financing of 

campaigns only to be frustrated by an even higher vote for 

another campaign finance initiative that succeeded m eliminating 

by reference those parts of Proposition 68 1 

So it was [Proposition] 68 that you favored 9 

Yes And [Proposition] 73 was the one that provided specifically 

there will be no public financing of campaigns 2 

How do you explain that you had people voting for both 9 

Oh yes, a number of people voted for both I think a lot of 

people are just fed up with the legislative process and were 

willing to vote for anything that would give decent promise of 

reform 

It s too bad that through the initiative process, you have these 
kinds of conflicts 

That s true Another ongoing thmg is reapportionment I am 
supporting another initiative for 1990 We hope to have it on the 
ballot to create an independent nonpartisan reapportionment 
commission to do the job of reapportionment rather than having 
the legislature reapportion itself But that s been an ongoing 
struggle that I got into in the first year or two that I was in the 
senate and have been m ever since 

That probably will never be done except maybe through initiative 
That s right I think it s quite clear that the legislature is never 
going to give up that power on its own I think I did get a 
reapportionment measure to the floor of the senate once but I 
didn t get enough votes to get it out of the senate 
Last time you brought up your legislation to put a majority of lay 
members on boards and commissions We didn t record anything 
about it so let s talk about that When was that legislation and 
what caused you to see it as a problem 9 


1 Proposition 68 (June 1988) 

2 Proposition 73 (June 1988) 
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GREGORIO Rose Bird came to me and asked me if I wanted to carry it I had 
been involved to some extent with a couple of the boards The 
Commission For Teacher Preparation and Licensing I tried to 
get more nonteachers on that These are boards and 
commissions that regulate specific professions, and the classic 
pattern is to have each of the regulated professions take over the 
agency that regulates them and use what was created initially as 
something for the benefit of the consumer of those services or 
products in order to, instead keep people from competing with 
those who are already in the process and to close competition and 
possibly even increase the price of the services 

In profession after profession, that was what was 
happemng whether it was morticians or engineers or lawyers or 
doctors or teachers or whatever a majority of those people were 
running each of those boards They had very mce rationalizations 
for why they made the decisions they did, but most of the 
decisions were to close competition in their fields So the bill 
simply required that a majority of those boards be lay members, 
that the professions could not be more than a minority of each of 
those boards 

I think the reason Rose came to me is because I had 
shown that I could carry some pretty difficult pieces of legislation 
and would really commit myself to the process 

This is one where my experience really began to be 
helpful It s a beautiful illustration of the power of the assembly 
speaker No one expected me to get the bill through the senate 
Everyone knew that the big problem was going to be the senate, 
so I quietly worked with people that I thought would support it 
that nobody else would suspect would support a piece of 
legislation like that 

Now about the last person anybody would expect to vote 
for that kind of a bill would be Senator [H L ] Bill Richardson a 
very conservative Republican But I knew that Richardson was 
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for a free market and that free market arguments might well get 
him to support a bill like that He had given free market 
arguments to me innumerable times as the reason why he 
couldn t vote for this piece of legislation or that Well I got 
Richardson to vote for that bill and a couple of other people on 
that side after I got the bill out of committee 
Was that difficult 9 

Getting the bill out of committee was difficult but with a good 
concentrated effort we were able to do that because everybody 
thought Well there s no way in the world it s going to pass on 
the senate floor Well I got the votes we needed on the senate 
floor with the help of people like Bill Richardson 
Did you get him to actually go around and lobby for the bill 9 
Yes and he produced a couple of other votes So we were able 
to get the bill out of the senate Now once you get the bill out of 
the senate of course the tendency on the assembly side is to 
make their own mark on the bill to change it so that everyone 
could see that the assembly helped to write the bill I couldn t 
have that because I knew that if there were any assembly 
amendments at all we d never be able to get the bill back out of 
the senate again Lobbyists for the interest groups involved 
would surely have caught up with it by then So I worked with the 
speaker 

Who was at that time 

Leo McCarthy The power of the speaker of course is 
enormous Ordinarily I would never have been able to get that 
bill out of the assembly on my own but with his very considerable 
help, we were able to get the bill out the assembly in the version 
that was passed by the senate and therefore we were able to get 
the bill to the governor Of course, he signed it 
What year was this 9 
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I think it was 1976 At that time there were no other states that 
had this kind of approach toward regulatory boards and 
commissions 

Did you see how McCarthy operated to get that through 4 ? 

Yes but by that time I was very familiar with Last time we 
were talking about my Senate Bill 1099 on Montara Beach m 
1971 when I became most familiar with the power of the speaker 
and was able finally to get the speaker to agree to give me an 
open shot at the assembly Ways and Means Committee rather 
than having a stacked deck It was really there that I started my 
learmng process 

Is there more you can say for the record about how McCarthy 
used the speaker s power 9 

He would talk directly to the individual members of committees 
and then on the floor to the individual assembly members whose 
votes were needed They of course had an awful lot riding on 
their relationship with him 
So he was willing to sign on strongly 

He not only signed on himself, but he let it be clear to each of the 
people whose votes were needed that this was very important to 
him 

You didn t see that in the senate The senate pro tern didn t have 
that power 9 

Oh no The senate pro tern at that time was an entirely different 
kind of leader Today it s changed dramatically I think that 
Roberti exercises much more power than the pro tern did at that 
time 

That s one of the reasons that I voted for Jim Mills 
Remember I told you that httle story about the eight of us who 
got together 9 One of the reasons that I voted for Jim Mills is 
because I could just sense I really didn t know the man I had 
just met him a couple of times but I could sense that he was the 
sort of person who would let the process be open Of course our 
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whole effort at that time the so called Young Turks was to open 
up the senate process 

I was thinking a little bit since the last session can we 
divert here 9 about my 1970 campaign As I was thinking back 
on that campaign it was to a very great degree waged on the 
question of senate leadership what kind of senate leadership 
there would be in the seventies Would it be the Old Guard kind 
of leadership where special interests pretty much called the 
tune 9 Or would it be the Young Turks who had for just a few 
months m 1970 staged a coup on Hugh Burns and had elected 
Howard Way as president pro tem, a Republican but one who 
believed in an open kind of process 

So you brought this into your campaign in the local district 9 
Right Way in turn was toppled by another bipartisan coalition 
led by Jack Schrade from San Diego He was from the Old 
Guard, again, and Bntschgi, my opponent, had committed 
himself to vote for Schrade Way when he was pro tem, allowed 
the [San Francisco] Bay Conservation and Development 
Commission legislation to get to the floor, important 
environmental legislation It was clear both on the substantive 
issue of environmental legislation and on the procedural question 
of just openness of the process, that there was a real battle 
between not so much Republicans and Democrats as between the 
Old Guard and the Young Turks At that time we thought that 
the Republicans were going to have a majority and so I said I 
would vote for Howard Way Bntschgi had said he would vote 
for Schrade As it turned out of course I was the twenty first 
Democrat and so the contest was not between Schrade and Way 
but between Mills and whoever else 
It shows a pretty sophisticated constituency that you had 
At that time the senate district was just San Mateo County 
Reapportionment hadn t gotten to the point where the numbers 
of people in each district were required to be that exact so I 
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represented all of San Mateo County It s a pretty sophisticated 
electorate no question about it 

Since you mentioned reapportionment was your district very 
changed m the 74 election 9 

Yes I lost half of San Mateo County and picked up an even 
more sophisticated district that included the northern part of 
Santa Clara County Palo Alto, Mountain View and Sunnyvale 
And you won that election in 74 

Right Of course that was the Watergate year I won it by 2 to 1 
over my Republican opponent 

But was your constituency pretty much the same in terms of 
political conservatism and the interests they had 9 
No It was an even more difficult district in 74 than it was in 70 
Of course that was the district that I lost in 78 the Prop 13 year 
by ninety votes 

It surely shows how all these different outside issues affect the 

election outcomes 

Yes 

But we 11 get to that 1978 election later Do you have any more to 
say about reforms of the legislative process 9 
We were talking about the boards and commissions I think we 
did pretty much fimsh it 

Did you follow the kinds of appointments that were made to 
those boards 9 

It was kind of disappointing The problem is to get good lay 
members to really care about what they re doing 
They have to be aware of what the professions are doing and 
what they need 

That s right First of all, you have to have a governor who really 
cares about appointing good active people to make sure that the 
commission will stay independent of the profession That s very 
very difficult to do In this era where campaign contributions are 
practically the whole story, it s a very great temptation for a 
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governor to get a lot of campaign contributions from members of 
boards and commissions who are interested in those 
appointments It s not openly buying appointments, it s never 
that clear But it just is very hard for a governor who has 
accepted $10 000 or $25 000 or $50 000 from members of a 
particular profession, then to tell them that they re going to have 
to live with this rabble rouser who is going to make their life 
difficult on the board that s going to regulate their profession 
So was the tendency to appoint lay people but people suggested 
by the professions 7 

Yes more manageable people or people even suggested by those 
professions unfortunately So it has not worked out as well as I 
had hoped But I think it still has made some impact I later 
ironically got a bill through the legislature to create a majority of 
lay members on the Teachers Licensing and Preparation 
Commission For some reason I had to exclude teachers from 
the first bill as well as doctors There were a whole bunch of 
exclusions that we had to 

Are those the ones that had the strongest lobbies 9 
Yes that s right You do what you can do I think the lawyers 
were also excluded Lawyers doctors and teachers I think those 
were the three I came back with a bill on teachers and got it 
through the legislature with Jerry Brown s support only to have 
him veto the darn thing when they put a lot of pressure on him 
Somehow I don t think of the teachers as needing a group like 
that since they re all public employees What does a teachers 
group do 9 

Teacher licensing and credentialing is a very important thing to 
teachers They want to have control of that process If you have 
some people suggesting that there are ways to educate kids 
different than the teacher establishment thinks it should be done, 
they get very threatened by that particularly if you suggest that 
the time honored tradition of licensing and credentialing teachers 
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may need some testing from time to time, may need some other 
options looked at 

LAGE Like changes in the credential requirements 7 

GREGORIO Yes, like letting people teach at an earlier time or even letting 
more people teach who don t have the sort of educational 
training in teaching as such but who just love what they re doing 
and can communicate that feeling to young people for their 
motivation At that time that was kind of threatemng to some of 
those people 

LAGE That was part of your interest in this bill 7 

GREGORIO That s right Again, I wanted to open up the decision making 
process allow for more innovation more creativity just a little 
more energy 

LAGE Did you ever find out why Brown changed his mind 7 

GREGORIO Sure the AFL CIO [American Federation of Labor Congress of 
Industrial Organizations] had gone to bat for the teachers and 
they re the ones who turned him around 

LAGE Now would you have an opportunity to go m and talk to him on 

an issue like that before he vetoed it 7 

GREGORIO Well they blmdsided me I didn t realize He was supporting 
the bill all the way through the legislature It was consistent with 
legislation that his own administration had suggested to me and 
that I had earned successfully the year before So it was just a 
total surpnse to me and I didn t react well I criticized him 
publicly and quite sharply for it He wasn t too happy with that 
but our relationship had never been that good I think that 
exacerbated the problems we were having 

LAGE You would hear from him personally on something like that 7 

[End Tape 4 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side B] 

GREGORIO Jerry Brown and I continued, over the years to have some 
differences of opinion, but that veto really exacerbated our 
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differences I can remember a fund raising event, it was in 
Hillsborough m 1978 He had recently vetoed that bill and for 
some reason, I was late He saw me come in, and he said 
something about, Well Arlen we’re still both on the same side 
I can t remember exactly how he expressed himself but he kind of 
made light of the veto like it really wasn t very important So I 
got angry and I took him on and told him in front of those people 
that I felt that he had done a disservice to his constituency and 
that I was angry that without letting me know at all, he had 
completely reversed himself on a bill that he was supporting all 
the way through without giving me an opportunity to be heard I 
think that s about the last time he ever talked to me [Laughter] 
The election was right after that so I left the senate after that 
OK. I think we can move on to these youth issues we ve been 
promising You had talked again it was off the tape about how 
the youth m your campaign set a tone for you Do you want to 
talk about that for the record? Did you have a lot of young 
people 

Yes I had thousands of young people, a lot of high school 
students a lot of people who were very interested in the 
environmental issues that I was talking about I think a lot of 
them understood that the senate leadership issue was going to be 
a really critical issue It wasn t even just my single vote although 
that was very important It was the question of whether or not 
important environmental legislation was going to be able to see 
the light of day out of these committees They understood that 
my vote would make the difference m the senate pro tern and the 
Rules Committee 
Did you go around to high schools? 

Right A lot of them understood that It was a very effective 
lesson m political science, and a lot of high school teachers really 
appreciated that My opponent, Bntschgi wasn t too happy about 
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having it discussed and he tried to make light of it but as a 
result a lot of young people worked in my campaign 

Of course we tried to make it fun too I mentioned the 
motorized cable car we had that was just an exact replica of a 
cable car including the bell and everything They rode around on 
that sitting on the side seats and doing precinct work with me 
Then we tried to have campaign events and parties that were fun 
for them We truly had a lot of fun I think there are a lot of 
people who were m high school then who will remember that 
well A lot of people then were motivated 
A lot more political consciousness then than you see now 
That s true In fact Ted Lempert [elected to assembly 1988] was 
a product of that He was m grammar school at that time A 
number of those young people now are around the fringes of 
public office m some way a lot of them are campaign consultants 
and governmental staff people of various kinds 

But a lot of bright kids I was walking around the 
precincts with them and sharing time with them they would tell 
me about some of their problems m high school, about going into 
the bathrooms and not being able to breathe because of the 
cigarette smoke and being humiliated mPE [physical education] 
by the military kind of way in which P E was run Some of the 
kids who were not all that well coordinated but who were very 
bright had real emotional problems in staying in high school just 
because of physical education 

And others who were very bright but who weren t 
particularly good at class work I can think of one Yvonne 
Ryzak who left when she was I think fifteen or sixteen and 
became an administrative assistant to George Moscone and is 
now a very well paid campaign consultant But all of these thmgs 
led me to bills m her case for example for independent study or 
for the high school equivalency test so that a person passing the 
test at the level of the average graduating high school semor in 
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reading and writing and mathematical skills, other academic 
skills, would be granted the equivalency of a high school 
diploma 1 

California didn t have anything like that at the time 9 
All they had was the GED [graduation equivalency diploma] 
which was academic You have to have so much knowledge of 
history so much knowledge of the various subjects biology and 
so forth m order to graduate But this is a totally different kind 
of test simply testing academic skills at the level of a graduating 
semor So a person who could show that they were above that 
average would be granted a proficiency certificate 
And you thought the brighter kids would use this 9 
They did A lot of them like Yvonne in their jumor and semor 
years got equivalencies and either went on then to college or 
went off to other things because they didn t like classes didn t do 
well in classes, for one reason or another but had the skills They 
could demonstrate they had the skills so why not let them 
progress from there 9 A lot of kids chose not to use it, still a lot of 
kids choose not to use it But particularly for those for whom 
high school is a punishing kind of experience, it gives them an 
affirmative opportunity to do something else 

Independent study is another way of doing it, a contract 
with the teacher to do specific kinds of experiential things outside 
of the classroom for class credit and showing, through some 
specifically worked out means the knowledge that that person 
has gained, either by taking a test, by doing an essay, by some 
kind of thing 

Did teachers take an interest in this 9 

Actually, the way I got that bill passed was through the back door 
because another bill I sponsored was a bill letting school boards 
make P E optional in the jumor and senior years m high school 2 


1 SB 470, 1975 1976Reg Sess Cal Stat,ch 282(1975) 

2 S B 16 1975 1976 Reg Sess, Cal Stat ch 80 (1975) 
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There s a group What s it called 9 It s a group of P E 
teachers essentially, they have a specific name for it They 
campaigned vigorously agamst it and I thmk they defeated it one 
year I carried it again I eventually got the bill through But in 
the meantime, they suggested the independent study bill, that if a 
young person couldn t do well in those P E classes, perhaps they 
could have an independent study physical education arrangement 
and still complete their physical education requirement that way 
So I saw a chance to make that a more far reaching kind of bill 
and turned their support for that concept into the independent 
study bill which passed in 73 74 75 somewhere in there my 
middle years 

Do you remember numbers and things on those 9 
I m sorry, I don t remember the numbers of the bills 
I really wouldn t expect you to 

I do remember some of the numbers Then, of course there was 
the famous smoking bill 1 That was probably the most 
misunderstood bill that I carried Again it was because of the 
smoking problem m the lavatories mainly 
What did the bill provide 9 

The bill simply said that school districts could if they wanted to 
establish student smoking areas designated areas, under any 
conditions they wanted policed m any way that they felt was 
appropriate I was of course, a strong advocate for local control 
in any respect and I was kind of offended that this was something 
that school districts couldn t on their own decide for themselves 
anyway 

So how did other local control people you think of mainly 
Republicans respond to this idea 9 

A lot of them voted against the bill but several of them voted for 
it [Senator] Fred [W ] Marler [Jr ] for example from Redding 
On the basis of that local control 9 


1 SB 171 1975 Reg Sess Cal Stat,ch 65 
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He said I originally was against this bill but in talking to some 
of the people in some of my high schools I can really see what 
the problem is Then he cited another example of a situation 
where he had some friends who lived next to a high school The 
kids couldn t smoke on the high school grounds but there was no 
law that said that they couldn t smoke anywhere else So what 
happened was they would go off the campus and onto his fnend s 
property and there they could smoke legally He thought that 
was absurd So he said Why can t the school district at least 
have the power if they decide to do it to have an area where the 
kids can smoke legally on the other side of the line 7 It was 
ridiculous 

Was that controversial 9 

Oh it was very controversial Absolutely 

How about with the governor 9 That would have been Reagan, I 

think m 1974 Do you recall any 

Who signed that 9 Was it Reagan or was it Jerry Brown 9 It was 
either 74 or 75 1 I remember [Assemblyman] Frank Murphy 
[Jr ] carried it on the assembly floor and he What a jerk He 
was a Republican from Santa Cruz He did a pretty good job of 
presenting it, but he played the publicity for all it was worth He 
had a cigar that he was smoking and the press of course loved 
the pictures that they were taking of Murphy with his cigar talking 
about letting students have smoking areas on school grounds 
Boy if I had it to do over again I would have chosen another 
person in the assembly to carry it 

It doesn t sound like your motivation was really a pro smoking 
one 

Oh not at all At the same time I was carrying legislation to put 
a substantial additional tax on cigarettes to finance anti smoking 


1 Reagan vetoed, 1974 Brown signed, 1975 
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campaigns and smoking research, the kind of thing that finally 
just last year Proposition 99, was able to do 1 
So you earned some legislation 

Yes, several times One tune I got it all the way to assembly 
Ways and Means I got it passed by the senate I got it out of the 
assembly Health Committee Finally the cigarette lobby was able 
to get it defeated in assembly Ways and Means I think it might 
even have been two sessions m a row that I did that But I moved 
that bill very successfully a couple of times 

I also earned legislation that got out of the senate and into 
the assembly that would have created a kind of reverse local 
option on smoking areas in public places saying, essentially, that 
no smoking will be permitted in public places except as 
designated by specific local governmental entities 
Just the reverse of what was usually true 
Yes, but again, it was a complete local option because, of course, 
a city could say people can smoke anywhere in any public place in 
this city, so they could exercise their local option again 
How about the bill relating to reducing fines for marijuana 92 
That must have been another controversial one 
Yes Possession of even a tiny amount of marijuana was a felony 
back then You have to remember that this was a state prison 
offense, first offense possession of a tiny bit of marijuana Of 
course, if you recall, particularly in the late sixties, we were in a 
situation where a lot of young people were, like it or not, 
experimenting with that drug 

Was that one that your young contingents suggested to you 9 
I don t think so I can t remember how that I think I finally 
just decided that was something that needed doing 
Did you get it through 9 Was this when it was changed 9 


1 Proposition 99 (November 1988) 

2 S B 902,1972 Reg Sess 
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No No, it wasn t I think it was a commission Now that I think 
about it yes it was a commission that was headed by Pat Brown 
that recommended the changing from a felony to a misdemeanor 
So I carried the legislation I think it was because there was a 
staff member that I had I mentioned Bill Kircher I think he was 
the one who suggested that it made a lot of sense particularly 
because of the Pat Brown commission and the fact that I was 
identified with young people it made a lot of sense So I think 
that s how it came about He drafted it I think Pat Brown came 
and testified for the bill 
What kind of reaction did you get 7 

I didn t get it out of committee I remember as a matter of fact 
it was a committee on which I was serving senate Judiciary 
Committee I presented the bill, and then Pat Brown was there 
Several people walked out several of the more conservative 
members walked out of the committee when Pat Brown got up to 
speak for the bill But one of those that was left was [Senator] 
George Deukmejian who was a member of Judiciary George 
asked a number of barbed questions of Pat Brown and they went 
round and round on it for a while m the Judiciary Committee 
session But I think when Brown was testifying for the bill there 
wasn t even a quorum of the committee present which was too 
bad 

In objection to Brown himself or the topic 7 
I don t know Maybe they just didn t want to be For 
whatever reason, they just didn t seem to want to be in that 
setting It wasn t maybe the most politic thing for them to do at 
the time or something Maybe they were friends of the former 
governor and didn t want to ask him adverse questions but didn t 
want to be counted as being friendly either because they were 
afraid of the subject I don t know 
So it wasn t the time for that one 


LAGE 
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No it wasn t But George Moscone did carry it a year or two 
later and succeeded in passing I think, a bill that even went 
farther than my bill did 

The other youth issue that I have you may have others was to 

allow eighteen year olds to hold appointive offices 1 

Or elective offices, yes 

But that was the Moscone bill, wasn t it, that 

No The elective office was my bill 

Oh, it was 9 

Yes 

Both of them 

I think mine was the elective office unless my memory s playing 

tricks on me Because there were a couple of young people who 

were elected to city councils here m San Mateo County one 

fellow m San Carlos one fellow in Atherton I remember 

connecting my legislation with their running for office I think I 

did carry the legislation 

We can check that out It may be my mistake 

That was, I think, in my first year I was an enthusiastic advocate 

for young people s activity in public office Of course, as I 

mentioned last time, the fact that so few people between the ages 

of eighteen and twenty one vote today or are active is a source of 

quite a bit of disappointment to me 

Especially when they were so active at that time 

Yes 

Or seemed to be Maybe it was just a small portion 
Well, I think the sixties generated a kind of interest in the 
political process 
The Vietnam War 
that s since waned 

Anything else you want to say about those youth issues or should 
we go on to 


1 S B 576,1971 Reg Sess, Cal Stat, ch 700 
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Not that I can think of 

Let s talk about environmental issues because that really was a 
big part of your original campaign 

As I pointed out, a big part of the environmental issues in the 
final analysis was changing the political process because so much 
environmental legislation had been frustrated by the ability of 
senate committee chairmen to take oral votes unrecorded and 
declare legislation dead Or the power of the senate leadership 
the Rules Committee to refer environmental legislation to 
committees that would kill it That whole set of process issues 
and leadership issues was really important m the early seventies 
for the environmentalists so it was almost like a lesson in 
political science for environmentalists But then besides that 
there was the coastal act the initiative finally I didn t carry 
specific coastal legislation of my own but I coauthored several 
other bills all of which were unsuccessful So it was clear that we 
were going to need the initiative, which I supported 
And your former campaign manager was the manager for that 
wasn t she 9 

Janet Adams that s right The Coastal Alliance 

Did you retain a relationship with her and her outfit 9 

No financial relationship It was simply we continued to know 

each other, and that was about it She had gotten me elected, and 

she was off doing other things and that was it That was before 

the days when I guess back then some politicians still had 

people kind of on retainer but I certainly didn t 

What about the Southern Crossing 91 Were you involved with it 9 

A little bit I opposed it and I carried a bill to forbid any other 

bridges from being built any new bridges The No More Bridges 

Bill 

Was that the one that stopped the Southern Crossing 9 


bridge 


1 A proposed transbay bridge south of the Oakland San Francisco Bay 
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No 

That was after So you weren t a key person in stopping the 
Southern Crossing 
No 

I wonder who carried that 

It was Bob Crown wasn t it? Actually what happened was he 
carried the legislation that set up a plebiscite on it and the 
plebiscite was negative I think that was 1973 
At first as I read it there was legislation to oppose the Southern 
Crossing, which Reagan vetoed But then he said he would 
consider a plebiscite 

I can remember Crown being a key figure I can t remember how 
that went but I m pretty sure there was a plebiscite, and I was 
opposed to the Southern Crossing and was active m opposing it 
As most of your area seems to have been 
Yes 

Of course now they re talking about it again 
I guess they are 

But did your legislation for no more bridges pass? 

Yes, it did That had to be amended to let the last vote be taken 
this last year raising the fees on the bridge tolls and providing for 
some bridge maintenance and construction including a new 
bridge They re talking about another bridge in the Carqumez 
Straits area 

You mentioned San Bruno Mountain Was that something we 
should 

That was another battle San Bruno Mountain is m northern San 
Mateo County It s very close to the urban center m San 
Francisco There s quite a bit of open space From a parks and 
recreation point of view it s very valuable because it s so close to 
a very dense urban area For that very reason it s also very 
choice land for development 
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The assemblyman m northern San Mateo County at that 
time, [Louis J ] Lou Papan was very interested in working with 
the developers to make it possible for the land to be developed I 
was interested in saving it for a park The state wanted to have it 
as a park or at least the Department of Parks and Recreation 
did Papan is very close to Leo McCarthy it was a very 
interesting struggle there In the final analysis, Leo s 
commitment to open space m parks and recreation won out and 
he was helpful in making sure that the legislation that Paul Pnolo 
carried which was an omnibus bill on state parks It included 
San Bruno Mountain as a state park That was established I 
think, in 75 or 76 

LAGE Did this take a lot of your lobbying McCarthy, or were there 

environmental groups working on him ? 

GREGORIO It took a lot of my lobbying not just McCarthy but a lot of other 
people all along the way particularly in the senate, for that 
provision m that bill Pnolo was kind of neutral on it Whatever 
it was going to take to get the rest of his bill through fine, it was 
an omnibus bill But I think he wanted to just end up with the 
least possible damage Eventually it got through in his bill I had 
carried a separate bill but it was clear Papan would be able to 
stop that one m the assembly 

[End Tape 4 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side A] 

GREGORIO A considerable amount of animosity I think, had developed 
because Papan really resented my being involved in this 

LAGE It was your district also 

GREGORIO Well, it had been my district through 1974 However, with 
reapportionment, I moved down to the southern part of San 
Mateo County So this was now George Moscone s district 
However, I had been involved m the issue m my first term when I 
represented the area and I continued to be involved in the issue 
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Papan resented that Of course, he wanted to help the people 
who wanted to develop it, who were very important supporters of 
his I was frustrating that, so he got very angry with me I think 
perhaps for that reason it s hard for me to remember but 
perhaps for that reason my bill was shelved and we put the 
provision in the omnibus bill to make it a little more palatable so 
that I wouldn t get credit for it I guess, which was fine 
How about Moscone 9 What role did he take 9 
Moscone was for the state park, but he didn t really care that 
much either way 

Some of those issues get pretty tight, don t they, the development 
issues and the environmental issues 9 

Oh yes And there are some others The Devil s Slide issue is 
another very important one, where, during my first year in the 
senate I proposed to some of the local folks there in Pacifica and 
m Half Moon Bay that we simply try to create as soon as possible 
a safe two lane road around Devil s Slide [Highway 1 south of 
San Francisco], so that instead of having the state highway on the 
face of the slide there, sliding down toward the ocean perpetually, 
that we route a safe two lane highway around that mountain 
without making a big deal out of it 

The Division of Highways later Caltrans [California 
Department of Transportation] opposed that, saying that we 
needed this eight lane wide right of way that would go through 
that whole area They wanted to make it a straight line with 
massive cuts and fills To this day, 1989 that is still not done 
either way it s still in the courts, it s still something that the 
decision makers are talking about 

And the issue seems to be the promoting of development, as I 
understand it 

Well, sure The wider and the straighter that highway down from 
San Francisco to the coastside m San Mateo County can be the 
easier it is to sell and develop real estate on the San Mateo 
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County coastline Of course The freeway issues go hand in glove 
with the development issue 

And of course, I did author several bills to eliminate 
designated freeways I guess my first bill, the first statute that I 
got enacted was a bill to eliminate the designation of freeway 
from the Dumbarton Bridge to San Gregorio which is a place on 
the southern San Mateo County coast That freeway would have 
gone through some of the most beautiful redwood areas m San 
Mateo County It would have gone through Menlo Park 
Atherton Woodside Portola Valley up through the redwood 
forests and La Honda that freeway 
Was it ready to go or was it on the shelf 9 
Oh no it wasnt ready it was just on the books 
And you had it removed 9 

I removed that designation Then I removed the designation of 
freeway from Half Moon Bay to Santa Cruz to make it instead a 
scenic highway And I think Skyline A number of other 
freeways 

How did you find the CalTrans people to work with 9 
Well they didn t like that very much You know they d spent all 
this time getting freeways designated They had this symbiotic 
relationship with the development industry and the various 
professionals who make that up as well as the construction 
people That was jarring 

Did you sit down at the table with them 9 Was it that kind of a 
relationship 9 

Never did Well we had a number of conversations about the 
appropriateness of this freeway or that Another freeway was the 
one from San Mateo to Half Moon Bay through the Crystal 
Springs Lakes which, again never materialized, thank goodness 
They finally found a way to get the windy roads if they really 
have to have them, to make them safer instead of having the 
massive cuts and fills through the beautiful areas 
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That was in my early days, before I really learned how to 
sit down with people and work things out I m not sure we could 
have done it anyway, but I started gettmg these freeway 
designations eliminated Then other people saw some political 
capital in doing that, so pretty soon I noticed other authors 
starting to propose other freeways to be undesignated 
Were those bills that people voted on as a courtesy to the senator 
from that district 7 
Usually 

But they were very important, too 
Yes 

OK Were you very involved with the Natural Resources 
Committee 7 [Senator John A ] Nejedly was chairman 7 
I was on the committee for a couple of years, I guess 
It didn t become the field that you really took up like health and 
welfare 7 

Well, the Natural Resources and Wildlife Committee really 
didn t do a whole lot You remember I mentioned the advice that 
I got from Steve Teale, a semor member of the senate He said 
that if I really wanted to know how government works and to 
learn where the leverage was that I should sit m on the 
subcommittee hearings of the Senate Finance Committee When 
I started doing that, it became very clear to me that the policy 
committee was really not where the leverage was where the real 
decisions were made, the ones m the budget It s particularly true 
of environmental things So I made an effort to get on the 
Finance Committee and I finally did I got onto policy 
committees which dealt with issues on which a little more 
leverage was available 
But Natural Resources wasn t one of those 
Yes And Local Government wasn t one of them and Public 
Utilities and Corporations wasn t one of them In each of those 
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cases, I had started on those committees and moved on to other 
committees because 

Did that have to do with the kind of chairman the committee 
had 7 

No It had to do with the subject matter and the dependence of 
the subject matter on appropriations and the ability of the 
finance process to shape policy In those particular areas it 
seems that more policy is shaped in Finance than m the policy 
committees or at least it was at that time So I moved on to 
where I could have more impact 

How did the Finance Committee Can you think of an 
environmental issue that would illustrate that where the finance 
and budget was decisive 9 

Sure The San Bruno Mountain bill It was really in the senate 
Finance and assembly Ways and Means Committee where the 
key votes were taken on whether or not the San Bruno Mountain 

It was appropriating money for the Parks Department 9 
Right On whether or not the San Bruno Mountain appropriation 
would stay m or be deleted On policy it was easy Policy it 
makes sense as a park Fme go have this park The question is 
whether the developer can get it knocked out because he can 
convince people that the money shouldn t be appropriated for it 
That s a much easier one on which to vote on the developer s 
side 

You get rid of the idealistic part of it 9 
Right 

OK Did you work with any of the environmental groups the 
lobbyists in Sacramento 9 
Oh sure 

Do you have any m mind 9 

Planning and Conservation League Coastal Alliance Sierra Club 
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Any comments on their effectiveness as lobbyists 9 

Pretty good They weren t always the most realistic people in the 

world but certainly intelligent They didn t have a lot of money 

to give away, which made their About the only lobby that I 

can think of that didn t have a lot of money to give away that s 

effective is a lobby that represents say local government or some 

other kind of group that s very easily mobilized 

But the environmentalists were trying to do that 

They were trying to do that that s right They were trying to do 

that But the problem is that their efforts were not focused on 

people s efforts to make a living Mobilizing teachers is a lot 

easier than mobilizing environmentalists 

When it hits somebody s pocketbook is what we re getting down 
to 

That s right Although it s pretty hard to mobilize teachers That 

was probably a bad example Teachers are harder to orgamze 

You could use the example of trial lawyers 

Yes Trial lawyers are a little easier to orgamze than teachers 

[Laughter] 

You mentioned that they weren t always realistic Are you 
referring to realistic about the need to make compromises on 
bills 9 

Yes Or realistic about the chances of doing certain things But 
they ended up supporting some important process changes too as 
I recall 

Well support for that roll call vote m committees came from 

environmentalists ranks 

Yes you re darn right 

OK let s stop here for a minute 

[Interruption] 

Let s turn to the question of the arts and funding for the arts 

You seemed to be involved in that for years 

Yes 
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It seems like a very interesting controversial bill 
Well it got to be controversial later on, there wasn’t a lot of 
controversy at the beginning It was almost like motherhood at 
the beginning 

How did you get involved in it? 

Well, Peter Herman, one of my staff people, had been a lawyer 
for a firm m Los Angeles specializing in entertainment He 
thought it would be wonderful to get involved in the field I said 
Fine, let s do it [Laughter] 

[Laughter] I love hearing how these things are generated 
We talked a little bit about what could be done I said, Well 
Peter, find out what the state does now So he did a little 
research, and found out that there was something called the 
California Arts Commission or Council Anyway, we changed the 
name, whatever it was, we changed it to the other 1 They just 
met, and they had a very small budget It was mainly people who 
were appointed by the governor because they knew the governor 
and were essentially patrons of the arts They didn t do very 
much 

This was under Reagan, of course 

Yes But it had been traditional under Pat Brown the same kind 
of things happened But this was m 1972 or 73 Well, m 72 we 
did the research I think That s right because I think S B 121 
was in 73 2 Yes Or was it enacted in 72? 

It might have been enacted in 72 because the date there is 
January 73 It probably went into effect then 
Yes So I guess it was a 1972 bill right Anyway, we took a look 
at the situation and we said, OK, now how can we make 
something out of this that will really make sense? So we talked 
about a new kind of council to get some additional people on 


1975 


1 California Arts Commission succeeded by California Arts Council m 

2 SB 121 1973 First Ex Sess Cal Stat,ch 1143 
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there so that they weren t just all patrons of the arts We wanted 
people with real experience in the creative, business and other 
aspects of the art world We also wanted a broader cultural mix 
Did Peter have contacts m the art community that were 
suggesting these things or was it 

No He just started calling people Even the people on the 
existing council thought that they didn t do anything and that it 
needed changing So we got their ideas And this was really the 
beginning of the building of the consensus for legislation We got 
those people involved And we got other local government 
people involved who were mterested We got education people 
involved who were interested We got input from all of these 
people We came up with kind of a structure that they all liked 
and they all had suggested part of and could buy into 
This was all informally, not through the hearing process 
That s right We had meeting after meeting after meeting 
informally 

So you must have really become interested in it 
Oh, absolutely 1 Sure I was still infected with that kind of belief 
that the political process could help to stimulate the finer cultural 
things m people s lives that the [President John F and 
Jacqueline] Kennedys for example, had demonstrated A 
commitment to the arts I thought, was a very civilizing kind of 
thing and that the government had real potential for leadership 
there That was a real consensus piece of legislation, and boy, we 
just steamrollered everyone We got some pretty high visibility 
people to testify in committee on 
Now, what committee would this have been? 

Well, all the way along the line, I can t remember what policy 
committees I guess it was Governmental Organization [G O ] on 
the senate side and of course then the Senate Finance 
Committee On the assembly side, it was Was it Assembly 
G O or was it another one of these? But anyway we got higher 
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visibility We had Charlton Heston [actor], we had Kurt Herbert 
Adler from the San Francisco Opera we had Ernest Fleischmann 
from the L A [Los Angeles] Symphony, we had several high 
visibility theater people high visibility dance just on and on all 
the various disciplines in the arts Nobody could vote against it 
This was the bill to increase funds 9 
Yes, and to provide a whole mechamsm for grants and for 
matching It was highly leveraged so that a small amount of state 
money produced a substantial amount of local private money 
So that went through with no problem 9 

That s right Right up until the time it got to the governor s desk 
Then we got signals that after all this was appropnatmg money 
and Ronald Reagan did not appreciate that kind of thing I was 
saying to myself But Ronald Reagan came from the arts If 
anybody should appreciate what governmental leadership can do 
to stimulate the arts, it should be someone in his position 

Well we got some clear indications that he was gomg to 
veto it So we started making contacts and doing some research 
into who of the people who supported the arts were particularly 
influential with the governor And it turned out that [Director of 
Fmance Caspar W ] Cap Weinberger was very helpful to us 
Other people who were close to Nancy 
Did your Hollywood people go to bat for you 9 
Yes Well, of course Heston Edie Adams Rosalind Russell 
came and testified and they were very helpful in contacting the 
Reagans Anyway we wore him down [Laughter] 

I remember the sigmng ceremony Reagan was smiling 
sitting there sigmng the bill I was sitting next to him and he was 
kind of muttering under his breath Isn t this really just welfare 
for artists 9 he was saying [Laughter] 

The cameras were flashing 9 

Cameras were flashing, and he was looking his usual charming 
self [Laughter] 
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Later didn t he veto one of your bills on altering the makeup of 
the commission 9 

He probably did I don t recall No I thought that was Jerry 
Brown Oh no maybe he did That s right We finally got to the 
point In 72, it was motherhood it was Let s help the arts 
and everybody was together God we were successful and 
nobody thought we could be And so we just had this giant 
steamroller going 

Well, in 73 of course then the various parts started to 
come apart because each part now wants something for 
themselves Now let s get some more and it should be for us 
instead of just for the whole group So the question of 
membership on this commission got to be more crucial because 

Because there was more money 

Yes that s right And of course all the people who were on it 
were the patrons who were good friends of the Reagans I 
remember Carolyn Ahmanson was one of them for example 
Howard Ahmanson s wife, and Bill Kent, the chairman Phil 
Boone was another He was head of the symphony in San 
Francisco from the Symphony Association The question about 
getting some less elite people to make some of these decisions 
was one that was threatemng to them and so they succeeded m 
getting the governor to veto that legislation 

That was m 74 Then in 75 of course their world turns 
upside down Here comes Jerry Brown with his flaky friends and 
suddenly we ve got some pretty strange looking people walking m 
and starting to make policy as appointees in the arts So then you 
get the kind of reverse situation Suddenly all these people who 
didn t want any more people on the council except those 
appointed by the governor kind of liked the idea of legislative 
appointments [Laughter] and vice versa But it got worse and 
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worse because as time progressed there was more and more 
fighting between these various factions 

What was the Joint Committee on the Arts' 7 That was somethmg 
that received a lot of publicity Was that a legislative committee 9 
Yes it was a jomt legislative committee I was chair 
Were you instrumental m forming it 9 

I earned the legislation to form it yes It was clear to me as we 
were going through this thing m 72 that we were gomg to have 
trouble down the road because I could see a number of people 
who wanted this movement to generate large amounts of easy 
money for arts orgamzations that were having trouble surviving 
with private funding I knew they would want more and more 
though to get it established they were willing to agree that we just 
wanted this thing to generate a million dollars the first year That 
was more than most people thought we were gomg to get and the 
governor left it in left in the million bucks Boy that was really a 
big deal then So you know then they were saying Let s try for 
five 1 It was clear that there had to be a real rationale for the 
whole movement a real foundation on which additional efforts 
could be made So that was the mam reason for the joint 
committee 

To really look at the whole concept 9 

That s right I was anticipating Prop 13 in part 1 I could just see 
people saying Why in the world should we spend all this money 
on the arts having these little committees get together and dish 
out money for this friend and that fnend 9 Why shouldn t the 
decisions be made on different lands of bases 9 So the question 
of broademng the decision making having it apply to things 
besides just things that patrons ordinarily contributed to in the 
arts It was a heroic attempt at trying to broaden the whole 
thing dramatically Interestingly the council did later use many 
of the approaches suggested in our report 


1 Proposition 13 (June 1978) 
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And it upset a lot of the traditional 

Well it upset almost everyone [Laughter] And so we really 
didn t accomplish what I had hoped to accomplish by it I think 
I m still proud of the report 
This was the report of the joint commission? 

Yes 

And then there was another bill S B 484 I guess it was based on 

the report 

Yes 

And that didn t go anywhere? 

Well I can t remember what that did 

Well, I have it killed in the Governmental Orgamzation 

Committee [May 1975] 

Yes I guess it was In the senate? 

Yes 

Yes we, by then had lost both of the large groups The Jerry 
Brown people wanted to take the ball and run with it m another 
direction and the people who were the more elite patrons of the 
arts wanted to continue in control Of course they were losing 
control but this bill was even a more fundamental kind of loss for 
them, so that would mean that even if they got their own 
governor again they still wouldn t have the opportunity to control 
it the way I guess they do now a marriage of patrons So S B 121 
got the thing started but after that it kind of came apart That s 
basically what the story is on the arts 

It s an interesting story At the various articles I looked at that 
came out in the newspapers at the time showed an awful lot of 
emotion about that 
Oh absolutely 

And to you m particular it seems At first you re their white 
kmght and then 

Yes and then I m the Ghost at the Feast as one person called 
me at a national arts symposium m 
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73 or 74 [Former First Lady] Lady Bird Johnson was 
sponsoring it for the [President Lyndon B ] Johnson Museum in 
Austin Texas And of course California s gigantic leap forward 
was noticed by the arts communities m practically all the other 
states So this was an important topic on the agenda at that 
conference I was there But I was described afterwards as the 
ghost at the feast [Laughter] [referring to] Hamlet as essentially 
forecasting a reaction to this in the form of Proposition 13 which 
was to come three or four years later 

LAGE 

So you really had that m your mind at the time 9 

GREGORIO 

Yes that sooner or later the taxpayers can look at this as 
something that s flaky and they re going to want something that is 
much more solid for their tax dollars than simply a bunch of 
patrons sitting around and giving out the government s money as 
well as their own 

LAGE 

Did it seem even more flaky when Jerry Brown came on the 
scene 9 

GREGORIO 

Oh, yes 

LAGE 

His appointments were pretty controversial 

GREGORIO 

They sure were 

LAGE 

How did you react to that commission or council 9 

GREGORIO 

I actually had an easier time with Reagan s people than I did with 
Brown s people [Laughter] But in part I think that was just 
because the whole constituency was coming apart 

LAGE 

Did the Joint Committee on the Arts continue 9 Was that an 
ongoing thing or 

GREGORIO 

No it was a time limited thing 

LAGE 

It produced the report 

GREGORIO 

Yes that s right, it produced the report 

LAGE 

But did you still take an interest in the field 9 
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GREGORIO Oh yes I took an interest m the field for a year or two after that 
but it was clear that things were going to be more and more 
difficult to achieve So in the meantime I was doing all these 
others things After 75,1 really was it 75 or 76 7 I can t 
remember anyway by that time I was carrying massive 
legislation in health and welfare and education and other areas 
LAGE That s a good place to stop because next time we re going to get 

into those other areas 
GREGORIO OK 

[End Tape 5 Side B] 
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We were going to talk about the alcoholism rehabilitation and 
the liquor tax issues which sound very lively and interesting 
Let s start with how you were interested in that how it came to 
your attention 

Well I think in the first year I was there 1971 my administrative 
assistant [Steven W ] Steve Woodcock said You know, we 
should be doing something in the area of alcoholism The federal 
government has just established some new programs (with 
matching funds) and the states are going to be domg something 
fairly soon as well So we ought to see how that bears upon 
California and what we can do Harold Hughes a Umted States 
Senator from the Midwest [Iowa] was a recovering alcoholic and 
he d carried some very important federal legislation Anyway we 
started out with a bill which didn t get anywhere Several 
members of my staff worked hard on this issue 
The first one that I saw mention of was the D on the car of the 
drunk driver 
Oh that was 
What was that 7 

Well drunk driving was just something I felt very strongly about 
and wanted to do something about When was that 7 Was that 
71 or 72 7 
I have it as 72 


LAGE 
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Yes because Bill Kircher was the one who Bill Kircher came 
m 72 when Woodcock left Kircher was the one who came up 
with that 

It was a creative idea 

Yes We were sitting around talking about What can we do 9 
Drunk driving is such a big problem The traditional role was to 
mcrease penalties and then that meant that the courts were even 
less willing to convict and to apply the penalties because they 
were harsher I ve forgotten now whether it was Bill himself or 
someone else who made the suggestion but we said Well why 
not 9 Let s try something Let s see how this one flies 
And how did it fly 7 

Not very well [Laughter] People eithei loved it or hated it 
More people hated it than loved it 
That didn t go too far 7 
No it didn t 

Of course times were different then That was before we had 
MADD [Mothers Against Drunk Driving] with all the focus on 
drunk driving 

Oh yes Well it really is true that our attitudes toward alcohol 
are much different today than they were Then it was still the 
macho thing to do among intelligent men It was something that 
you just did and there wasn t any real social price to pay for that 
I think it s entirely different today We still have a way to go but 
I think that s the mam difference with regard to drunk driving 
You were back in those times when attitudes were different Did 
that affect how your programs were considered m the legislature 7 
Well there were some problems 

I mean I ve heard stories about legislators under the influence 
Well that s right There were a number of legislators who didn t 
take kindly to that proposal who felt personally threatened in 
some ways by it and who were less than kind 
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Now after that particular displaying of the D what did you get 
into on the alcohol issues 9 

Well there was a fellow who had been in the Department of 
Rehabilitation named Loren Archer, who was the director of 
what had just been recently created a little Oh ltwasnt 
much of anythmg It was an office the Office of Alcohol 
Program Management It was kind of connected to the governor, 
and it was just off in a little corner by itself 

We talked to Archer and Archer was delighted that 
somebody was interested in his programs and what was going on 
We got some ideas from him, and also some other people But I 
think his probably were the mam ideas we got So we put 
together a bill for an alcoholism program m California I mean an 
extensive one It didn t get anywhere 
Was it the price tag that people objected to 9 
Yes The reason was that it was going to take a lot of funding 
and the money just wasn t going to be there particularly under 
Governor Reagan We knew that And so we sat down and 
thought Well gee what can we do 9 We ve got to fmd a revenue 
source Well what more logical revenue source than the product 
itself the product which creates all these problems 9 Wow 1 That 
sure opened a real can of worms 
Increasmg the liquor tax 9 

That was Pandora s box and we opened it Yes that s right It is 
so logical We made the tax directly proportional to the amount 
of alcohol in the product And boy was the industry threatened 1 
The beer industry said People don t get drunk on beer 
[Laughter] They had versions of what the gun lobby says about 
guns that guns don t kill people people kill people The alcohol 
industry just didn t want to be nailed with this So they said 
Well we re for responsible drinking We thmk that only people 
who are responsible drinkers should drink And of course the 
industry had a lot of clout 
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What was their clout like 9 Let s talk about that 
Well, it was very great They had pretty much stayed away from 
the legislation beforehand and I wondered why the alcohol 
industry didn t support measures to help to deal with the 
alcoholism problem Well the reason is they don t want to be 
identified with it And of course when we proposed to put a tax 
on alcohol to pay for alcoholism programs, they lobbied against 
the legislation very forcefully I can t remember whether we 
Did we get anything through in 73 9 Or did we get it through and 
then it was vetoed, or was that 74 9 

What I was able to piece together, and I hope it is correct was 
that in 73 an S B 204 passed, which didn t have a tax, but it did 
set up a rehabilitation program 1 
Yes 

And then in 74, you tried S B 1487 with the tax 
OK, so S B 204 was m 1973 

And then again it comes up in 75 with the same number 
Yes we liked 204 because it had been successful That s right 
now I recall The alcoholism industry The alcohol industry 
[Laughter] The alcohol industry did not oppose S B 204 in 
1973 They just didn t want to be particularly associated with it 
But it was clear that there could be some federal funding, that 
there was a real problem that was growing larger in the state and 
that counties needed some help m gathering together an overall 
approach toward alcoholism You know we had done similar 
things in the area of mental health and other public health 
efforts and it seemed logical to do it in alcoholism as well 
Was it going to work through the counties rather than the 
Department of Rehab [Rehabilitation] 9 
Yes It was set up in a way that was similar to the mental health 
program But separate A lot of the people who were supporting 
S B 204 [m 1973] a lot of recovering alcoholics, felt very strongly 

SB 204 1973 First Ex Sess Cal Stat,ch 1137 
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that they should be separated from mental health and from all 
the stigma that they perceived as bemg associated with that 
Was any particular approach to rehabilitation adopted m the 
legislation 9 

No It was again similar to the mental health approach each 
county would submit a plan which would then be approved by the 
state and then there would be as you mentioned kind of a 
funding program as a result from that We got a lot of support It 
was really heartening to see the people who were willing to come 
out of the closet recovering alcoholics 
And testify 9 

And testify We got the bill through the legislature Then the 
effort was to get the governor to sign it He had been regularly 
vetoing practically everything on spending any more money and 
particularly establishing new programs This was a real project 
So we got all the people who had helped us in testifying, including 
some very influential Republicans people in business 
How did you round these people up 9 

Well, there are alcoholism networks the National Council on 
Alcoholism of course [the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism NIAAA] They were able to help us just identify 
groups that we could talk to and with those groups we were able 
to identify people who had been or were their major supporters 
financially and otherwise And in working with those people we 
were able to identify other sources of help people who simply 
had a high degree of motivation to do something to deal with 
alcoholism It was impressive And of course we had those 
people contacting Governor Reagan 

But I still wasn t all that hopeful It wasn t until after he 
signed the bill that I heard that his father had been an alcoholic 
and that seemed to make a real difference 
During this process of waiting for what the governor might do do 
you yourself contact his staff 9 
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Oh sure sure 

As well as sending emissaries 9 

Oh yes But you know I was a Democrat and I was proposing a 
new program 

Did you have any Republican senators 9 

Oh yes there were Republican senators I can t remember now 

I d just be guessing if I gave you any names 

But might you call on someone like that to go to the governor 9 

Oh yes People like Howard Way and Peter Behr People who I 

worked most closely with 

So you got that through [in 1973] 

Yes 

Was the effort the next year to add a tax 9 
Right 

Was that because you wanted more money for the rehabilitation 
program 9 

Yes It was a very modest amount of money that we put mto S B 
204 In fact I can t recall now whether the governor signed the 
bill and cut the money I know that he left some money 
Whether the bill came to his desk with more money in it I can t 
recall But it was clear that we were going to need a lot more 
money than was in the bill It was one of the reasons I thought 
he d probably veto it 

But I thought particularly part way through the year 
Gee it s wonderful to see the land of outpouring of support for 
this legislation Even if we don t get the bill enacted this year 
here is this support for something that goes far beyond what we re 
trying to do And then it became clear to me that what we really 
needed was a funding source So well before S B 204 was signed 
we were already talking about the strategy of S B 1487 
Did you realize what you were getting into in terms of the liquor 
lobbyists 9 

Oh very early yes It was quite clear that they had a lot of clout 
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Was their clout related to 
Campaign contributions? 

Yes 

Sure And you know on their side they got their people out too 
the people who made money m selling liquor were up there 
lobbying against the bill the wholesale and retail liquor dealers 
All the other people who had anything to do with making money 
off liquor were there opposmg it I guess it was the next year it 
was either 73 or 74 that I also carried the bill to get rid of 
alcohol fair trade retail fair trade prices for alcohol Have we 
talked about that? 

No no Was this related in any way m your mind? 

Well it was only The more I saw the power of the liquor 
industry the more I realized that what they were doing elsewhere 
m the capitol probably was not in the mterests of the consumer 
and of the general public And as I looked around sure enough 
here is this whole mechamsm for enforcing minimum prices for 
retail hquor in California Over 30 000 different prices The 
state was m the business of enforcing a minimum for these items 
Now what agency would be enforcing this? 

The Department of Alcoholic Beverage Control I believe [The 
industry] claimed well, they paid for this enforcement 
mechamsm and so forth and that it was in the mterest of the 
consumer because that meant that there would be more outlets 
and you couldn t have little mom and pop stores if there was real 
competition in hquor and besides the profit on liquor made it 
possible to have grocery stores and other httle convemence stores 
in neighborhoods How could anybody have a convemence store 
in a neighborhood without selling liquor at an inflated Well 
they didn’t say inflated prices but at an increased price that 
would guarantee them some significant profit? There are too 
many problems in distributing liquor All these things So I 
thought Well as long as I m taking on the liquor industry I 
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might as well do this one too What the heck 9 I can t remember 
the number of the bill, and I can t remember whether it was 73 
or 74, maybe it was both years 

But of course, the bill went to the Senate Governmental 
Orgamzation Committee, and that was the committee that 
generally handled legislation dealing with liquor regulations 
And because of that, of course, the liquor industry had a habit of 
making significant contributions to the members of that 
committee So the bill didn t do very well, it didn t get out of that 
committee But it sure got a lot of attention Eventually the 
legislative analyst I don t know why, I never really did A Alan 
Post ended up supporting the bill and testifying m committee for 
the bill 

Was that an important thing when a legislative analyst goes in to 
testify 9 

Yes, it was very unusual on a policy question like that But he 

just felt that the government didn t belong in the business of 

settmg these prices And so he saw it as an issue of good 

government Which is fine, A Alan Post had a marvelous 

reputation So his support for legislation was helpful in getting 

attention for it So as a result, the press picked it up A number 

of consumer groups mainly, supported it Interestingly enough 

after the bill was defeated m the next year or two Jerry Brown 

appointed new members to the Alcoholic Beverage [Control] 

Appeals Board And they decided that the whole mechamsm was 

unconstitutional, and they were upheld in the courts 

So that s the way that came to be 

Yes Eventually we got rid of alcohol fair trade 

Without going through the legislature 

Right Because the legislature was never going to do it 

Let s talk more about efforts to get the tax The one thing that 

tickled me was the report of a press conference where Joel Fort 
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[M D with specialty in dealing with drug abuse] appeared That 
was in April 74 Do you remember it 9 

Oh, yes, I remember that My, oh my He surprised me Joel has 
done a lot of good work, he just has a big heart and he s bright in 
many ways He has helped countless thousands of people And 
he can be very articulate And he was very much in favor of the 
bill But I had no idea he was going to say the extreme things that 
he did 

What did he say, for the record here 9 

Well, I can t remember I think the things that Again, this 
was the Senate Governmental Organization Committee that 
group of old men [Laughter] Most of the oldest members of the 
senate were there The same group that I was trying to convince 
to limit the term of legislators to eight consecutive years 
[Laughter] Anyway, they took great offense at his accusing 
legislators of being furnished prostitutes by the alcohol industry 
as well as meals and trips I m not sure he said bribes but the 
whole thing was very badly done 
That must have made it hard for you 

Yes I had to dissociate myself from Joel s remarks which I did 
But it was hard for me because Joel was really such a good soul 
and he was trying to get publicity, I guess, for the legislation 
Because we knew that it was not going to pass So the point was 
to try to get as much attention for it as possible 
Well he got attention all right 
Yes he did 

That [S B 1487] just sort of died during the Reagan years Then 
you brought the issue up again during Brown s administration 
and it passed 
That’s right 

This is when you went back to S B 204 How were you able to 
get it passed 9 This was 75 
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Well, the senate had changed a little bit just enough so that I was 
able to get the bill out of that committee Either that or maybe I 
even got it assigned to a different committee I can t remember 
I might have gotten it assigned to Revenue and Taxation rather 
than to Governmental Organization Again the game with the 
Rules Committee is so important there and of course with Mills 
and Petris And by 75 Lagomarsino was gone I think Or was 
he 9 But anyway I may have gotten three votes to refer it to Rev 
and Tax and maybe that s how we got it out of the policy 
committee Either that or Governmental Orgamzation had 
changed But I don t think it had changed that much I think I 
got it sent to Revenue and Tax 

But m any case by then we had just monumental 
momentum going In fact I recall during that year Assemblyman 
Ed Z berg died And Vic Fazio and a number of other people 
ran m a special election to fill his seat And S B 204 was a big 
issue in that special election there m the Sacramento area Yolo 
County And each of the major candidates pledged that if they 
were elected they were going to support 204 
So there was a lot of public support then 
Yes right Because the whole alcoholism network had by that 
time really started to flex its muscles 
That must have been kind of interesting to you to see 
It was a dramatic kind of confrontation on two different levels 
number one just the policy issue between the people who wanted 
to do something about alcoholism versus those m the alcohol 
industry The tax was I think well devised to pit those two 
groups together against each other the white hats and the black 
hats It also created the other level of conflict which is the whole 
process conflict demonstrating the impact that the alcohol 
industry has on the shaping of legislation and policy in California 
I guess that s why kind of gratuitously I carried the alcohol fair 
trade bill too just to demonstrate here s another area where they 
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flex their muscles and so forth and make them do it and 
demonstrate the kinds of reforms that were needed 

So we got the darned bill [S B 204] through We just kept 
getting the votes necessary in senate committees and on the 
senate floor and assembly committees I think Ways and Means 
particularly was a very tough battle, but we got it through there 
And then by the time it got to the floor it was clear that we were 
going to get it to the governor 

[End Tape 6 Side A] 
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Well this was 1975 of course And we had a brand shiny new 
governor who was going to make things a lot better for us He 
had said No new taxes Well what did that mean 9 
Read my lips 
[Laughter] 

Did it mean the kind of special tax that would fmance a specific 
kind of program or was it simply general taxes no new general 
taxes 9 Well, he had intimated that it meant no new general 
taxes He had signed a bill levying an additional tax on telephone 
bills m order to create the 911 system And that seemed quite 
similar to what we were trying to do So we thought we had a 
really good chance in making the thing fly And of course he was 
his usual self 

Well did you know what was his usual self by then 9 This was 
early on 

Well looking back on it it was his usual self 

But was this kind of a first confrontation 9 

That s right so I didn t know quite how to deal with him He was 

just impossible to pin down 

Did you again go through staff people 9 
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To the extent that it was possible Going through staff with 
Reagan was a linear process Going through staff with Brown 
was not a linear process [Laughter] 

What would you do if you can remember 9 Maybe this is going 
back too far 

Well you always end up in the governor s office I m so bad at 
sitting on the floor cross legged on pillows but there we were 
[Laughter] And we d talk about this and that and you know 
we d start to talk about the alcoholism stuff Pretty soon we were 
off on some totally different tangent And then we were shuffled 
out the door He was just impossible And you couldn t get 
decisions from anyone else So we just had to run the bill through 
the legislature and do our best and make it clear to him that 
there was going to be a big political price to pay if he vetoed the 
bill 

Did you again send some of these emissaries the people that you 
sent to Reagan 9 Did you get a similar crew to approach Brown 9 
Different crew but again people who were close to Brown But 
it didn t work I think that Brown felt that when you hit the blue 
collar worker m his six pack even just a penny per can as S B 
204 would have then you re toying with political dynamite and 
he just didn t want to do it That s my reading of what it finally 
came down to with Jerry Brown 

But on the other hand if the other part of your agenda had gone 
through to allow more competition it would have lowered the 
price [of liquor] probably more than the tax [would have raised 
it] 

Sure And Brown really liked that one In fact I think Brown 
had an important role in getting his appointees to the Alcohol 
Beverage Appeals Board to change the law with relation to 
alcohol fair trade So he liked that part I tried to use that as a 
way to say Well the net price is going to be as low or maybe 
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lower And the arguments were just so wonderful It was a very 
timely It was going to be a cent per ounce of pure alcohol in 
any beverage And we also showed that the vast majority of the 
money was going to be paid by the people who really had the 
problem I think I still remember that 75 percent of the tax was 
going to be paid by 15 percent of the people who drink 
Because they drank that much more 9 

That s right Because it was a precise measure of the amount of 
alcohol that was put in each beverage And 75 percent of the 
liquor was at that time consumed by 15 percent of those who 
drank 

That s an interesting statistic 

Yes Those are the things that Loren Archer helped me with He 
later was named head of the National Institute of Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism after Reagan left the governor s office I think it 
was [President Richard M ] Nixon who named Archer So he was 
running a national program I don t know maybe he s still there 
One of the things I think Brown mentioned when he vetoed it was 
that we have various programs for rehabilitating alcoholics and 
he wasn t sure that they did that much good I think I recall that 
Did that ever concern you whether the programs that were 
devised would be beneficial 9 

Of course it concerned me then and it still concerns me I 
wanted to be sure that those programs were as cost effective as 
they possibly could be I m still concerned that people spend way 
too much money on alcoholism rehabilitation You don t need to 
be m a hospital paying enormous amounts of money for medical 
facilities in order to rehabilitate for abuse of alcohol 

Incidentally that s true of a number of other things 
including mental health I carried legislation after I became 
chairman of Health and Welfare to establish a program for much 
less expensive mental health facilities so that people don t have to 
be in hospitals necessarily m order to get mental health 
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assistance But I feel very strongly that there s a lot of money 
that s wasted m alcoholism rehabilitation So the legislation was 
written and a program was written so as to create a preference 
for the outpatient kind of program or the program where the live 
m facility is simply a board and room kind of facility And I think 
as a result Californians have had relatively cost effective 
alcohohsm programs compared to some other states 

But another thing that the legislation did and that was 
much more threatening to the alcohol industry it not only created 
funding for rehabilitation programs it created money for 
prevention and for research Boy were they threatened by that 
Oh really 9 Prevention being getting to the young people 9 
That s right Brown said Well we don t need the tax We have 
the money to do what really needs to be done OK I said 
show me Let s really get some commitment not just to 
rehabilitation but to prevention and research That s where we 
can be most cost effective I think that there was subsequent 
legislation that I carried that established law in research and 
prevention as well that Brown supported because he had to 
because of his rhetoric on vetoing of the tax 

So then it came to Do we actually do what we say or 
not 9 Well there was some research that was funded I wasn t 
all that happy with it but I think it did produce something on an 
ongoing basis It certainly if nothing else gave the message that 
the state was committed to research We still have this enormous 
amount to find out about alcohohsm and what alcohol does just 
how alcohol even works in the mind and in the body 

But the really interesting part was prevention programs 
We had a contract for some television ads that were going to be 
done We tried to identify the groups that were most at risk to 
alcoholism It became clear that the single target group that was 
most at risk was young men and that it was this group whose 
attitudes probably could be most easily affected in a favorable 
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way And they probably could be most readily affected through 
television We had had the example of the television ads that had 
been run in 1969 and 70 dealing with cigarette smoking In 1969 
the Federal Communications Commission made a ruling saying 
that because of the extraordinary danger to one s health of 
smoking cigarettes it would be necessary for the television 
stations to put on free one anti smoking ad for every five 
[cigarette] ads for which they accepted revenue 

Those ads were devastating Just in a short period of time 
they had enormous impact in shaping people s attitudes and in 
lowering the number of people who were smoking and the 
number of cigarettes that were smoked You take a look at the 
statistics and the charts and it s very graphic very dramatic But 
interestingly enough the tobacco industry then got Congress to 
make television advertising of cigarettes illegal and of course 
then that got the anti ads off the air 

And those two things were connected? The industry itself wanted 
to get their own ads off the air? 

They never admitted that but that s clearly what they were trying 
to do Because those ads were just so powerful The industry 
knew almost immediately that the ads were affecting their sales 
and the attitudes of people Television is incredibly powerful Of 
course the industry does very careful polling they have for a long 
time Whether the Congress even knows about it or not it was 
the tobacco industry that got the ads made illegal And sure 
enough consumption started back into its old pattern again 
I had been so taken by that that not only did I carry a 
similar bill in California to establish a tax on cigarettes to finance 
these sorts of programs which finally last year was able to 
become law by initiative (Proposition 99 of 1988) because it was 
never going to get through the legislature 
That s a long time waiting 
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Yes It was essentially the same kind of thmg that I earned But 
it was clear to me that those ads were really going to make a 
difference in the case of alcohol as well Again we had the 
opportunity to get some financing for them, not by an FCC ruling 
for equal time but by some kind of tax So I put it in my tax bill 
When the tax bill was vetoed, the governor said, Well, we can do 
everything without the tax anyway and so he supported 
legislation which established those other programs 1 And that s 
how we got the prevention ads that were devised very effective 
ads 

Now who handled that 9 I don t mean to interrupt your tram 
Well the Department of Alcoholic [Beverage] Control No I 
had carried a bill to reorganize the Health and Welfare Agency, 
and it abolished the Office of Alcohol Program Management, 
which was just a little office not m the whole mainstream of the 
agency and instead we made it a full fledged department the 
Department of Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
And they were the ones who were overseeing the ads 9 Did you 
work with them 9 

Yes I worked with them I tried to raise their visibility as high as 
possible 

Does that happen often that there s that much cooperation 
between the legislature and the executive agencies 9 
Not ordinarily The more I earned substantive legislation and 
saw it effectively destroyed by lack of implementation the more I 
realized that you can t just forget about a bill after you get it 
through the legislature you ve got to keep on the administration 
and make sure that it s implemented properly 
And how did the agencies and departments react to your 
interest 9 

Well they were not uniformly receptive to what they viewed as 
interference by the legislative branch But it was a little hard to 


1 S B 327,1975 1976 Reg Sess Cal Stat, ch 925 (1975) 
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say that the legislative author of the program they were 
implementing dicln t have any real right to be very interested in 
what they were doing So I made it hard for them to ignore these 
things or to do a half hearted job of implementation 
I stopped your tram of thought there 

Anyway I worked with the Department of Alcohol [and Drug 
Abuse] I worked with those people and they got kind of excited 
about this I mean let s face it Somebody who s been working a 
good part of their professional life to deal with the problems of 
alcoholism and who now sees the chance to have a great impact 
on the biggest target group to change their attitudes toward 
liquor and to really do something and so they were pretty excited 
about it 

Well we got a firm in San Francisco to do three wonderful 
ads they were very powerful speaking to young people 
particularly young men Winners quit when they re ahead One 
was an ad m which some people were playing poker gambling A 
guy sitting m the white hat decided that he wasn t going to have 
any more to drink and that made him a winner He was winning 
the stakes he knew when to quit when he was ahead The whole 
thing just in every detail physically was set up beautifully to 
illustrate that point 

Another was a beer ad in which some sports figures m a 
bar were talking about their exploits The first ad the gambling 
ad was with distilled spirits We wanted to do one with distilled 
spirits one on beer and one on wine The one on distilled spirits 
was the gambling one The one on beer was the one in the bar 
with the sports figures I ve forgotten now who they were but 
they were football and baseball people One of them might have 
been Roosevelt Grier Anyway some very well known people It 
was again set up to demonstrate that a winner quits when he is 
ahead even with beer 
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And then the one on the wine was one where a young 
woman and young man were having a candle lit dinner It was in 
a very romantic kind of setting private There were some 
potentials for something after dinner [Laughter] They had been 
drinking a little wine Then the man started to pour some wine 
for the woman and the woman put her hand over the glass And 
then he started to pour some for himself I ve forgotten what the 
line was but it was just wonderful conveymg the message that 
he d better quit too or there wasn t going to be anything after 
dessert 1 [Laughter] You know that when you ve had too much 
liquor romance is just not the same 
They sound like terrific ads 

Oh they were so powerful And Brown got them killed 
Oh you re kidding How did that happen? 

The liquor industry complained 

Before they were shown? They found out about them? 

That s right 

Now that of course was all done within his administration Did 
you get called in on that? 

Oh I was outraged What do we do about this? What do we 
do about this? The wine industry was particularly involved here 
This was a direct attack on one of the major industries in 
California We had a lot of legislators from the Central Valley 
who wanted these ads stopped saying that the state should not be 
in the business of discouraging the production of wine And 
again the liquor industry drummed up the troops So Brown 
caved m to them 

Did you have words with him on that? 

Yes I told him You ve done it you ve caved in 

On that initial legislation S B 204 you tried to override Brown s 

veto 

Yes I did I forgot about that part I did try At one time I had 
enough votes committed to override in the senate But Brown 
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worked very hard He had some good people at that time 
working as legislative liaison Preble Stolz and Marc Poche who 
is now on the court of appeals 
And they prevailed 

Yes they eventually were able to stop me from getting the 
number of votes I needed Well I needed two thirds of the 
senate and all I could get was a bare majority 
When Brown was elected did the Democrats m the legislature 
have great hope that things were going to be different 9 
Oh absolutely yes We were going to have some decent 
programs and the Democrats were going to do what they d always 
been promising that they were going to do Brown turned out to 
be something different than most people expected certainly than 
I expected [Laughter] 

It sounds like his style was very different in terms of dealing with 
the legislature Could you describe that 9 
Different than Reagan s 9 
Yes 

Oh like mght and day 

What were the differences 9 You mentioned the linear which I 
thought was an interesting way of putting it Was he less 
accessible 9 

Well there are two aspects to that He was probably a little more 
accessible personally But the problem was that you had to see 
him you couldn t get anything done unless you saw him And 
probably not even then because that meant making him make a 
decision [Laughter] Jerry Brown was very very good at finding 
ways not to make decisions 

Whereas with Reagan he delegated I mean it s now a 
matter of national folklore how much he delegated [Laughter] 
not just in the state but on the national level And certainly from 
the pomt of view of the legislator that was great I could talk to 
somebody who had some authority who could make a decision 
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If it was against me fine at least I knew that s where they stood 
and I could deal with it And if it was for me by golly that 
person had some clout to help me get the thing done that we had 
in common because they agreed 

What would happen about molding legislation? At times did you 
mold your legislation to a degree so it would be signed by the 
governor? 

Oh absolutely 

Now could you do that with both governors? 

Well you could but the thing is that the signals you got from the 
Reagan administration were so much more accurate than the 
signals you got from the Brown administration 
So you couldn t really predict how to make it acceptable? 

That s right Brown was just so much more difficult to predict 
What do you think about his recent reappearance having won the 
Democratic party state chairmanship 

I was surprised I was surprised He s a very very bright man 
He s capable of I think some very creative thought no question 
about it I think he sees the forces at work in our society more 
accurately than most people that I ve known in public office I 
don t think he had the personal capacity to deal with those thmgs 
however to do what s necessary in order to deal constructively 
with those forces He was a terrible administrator I don t think 
he knew how to motivate people in an affirmative way for long 
periods of time 

I am speaking in the past tense I think that this was true 
of him during the time that I knew him when I was in the 
legislature and he was governor I don t know I know he can 
change his point of view I know that he s very flexible when it 
comes to policy and substantive decisions I m not sure how 
flexible he is in changing his own personal values and his own 
ability to deal with people the emotional aspects of his life I 
suspect that that s the area where he II have the most problem if 
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he has problems in being the Democratic state chairman He s 
clearly capable of some brilliant kinds of things but being a real 
leader is going to be a challenge for him 

[End Tape 6 Side B] 
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Is there any more to say on alcoholism, or did we pretty well 
cover that 9 

Well let s see we were talking about the veto and the override 
That s about it The failure to override the veto really hurt that 
network That was probably the point when it had the best 
orgamzation and the best impact the widest impact and the 
strongest impact in 1975 Was it 75 or the beginning of 76 9 It 
was right in there 

In 75 they vetoed it and then I think m 76 you tried to override 

it 

That s right In 76 I tried to override it It was m 76 really that 
was I d say the zenith for the alcoholism movement and its 
political impact at that time Of course it s grown back, 
regrouped and become much wider in its base m California 
And as we talked about earlier the public attitudes about 
drinking today are so much different that the wider base makes a 
dramatic difference in what legislation is possible and what 
administrative actions are possible 

Were you aware of particular legislators that you felt How 
should I put this 9 Did their own drinking habits affect how they 
reacted to your legislation 9 
Yes there were 

They reacted negatively because they themselves drank a lot 9 
Yes there were a number of people who had trouble with alcohol 
and who would not support my legislation More often than not 
they were also friendly with the liquor lobby [Laughter] 

So it s hard to say why [they wouldn t support the legislation] 
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Yes But there were a couple who, I think, may have supported 
the legislation Well not necessarily because of that They were 
good people anyway I m thinking of John Dunlap, for example 
who was arrested for drunk driving during the time he was m the 
senate He supported my legislation That s one person who 
comes to mind But there were a number of them that I m not 
going to name who had real drinking problems, and who got 
pretty basic when they told me what they thought of what I was 
trying to do 

Sounds like a little animosity there 
Yes 

Did that affect other legislation that you were trying to put 
through 9 

Well it s hard to tell As I said in the first or second session, 
when I came to Sacramento I was a kind of curiosity, they didn t 
know quite what to make of me because I was sort of from a 
different planet I was challenging a lot of the orthodox 
approaches to things there Of course, challenging the process 
that they knew and loved was very threatening So it s hard to say 
what part of it contributed what degree of the animosity but it s 
clear that a lot of the people felt threatened by me 
So I assume you sort of would cross them off your list m terms of 
trying to get their vote or would you 9 
You never cross anybody off I told you the story about Bill 
Richardson and getting that bill through to create a majority of 
lay members on the regulatory boards and commissions You 
never cross anybody off your list You always try with everybody 
The thing is that particularly in my last four years, I had some 
real clout I was chairman of an important committee, and then 
later on I was chairman of the Senate Finance Subcommittee on 
Health and Welfare I essentially was in charge of one quarter of 
the budget, and in terms of dollars and people, it was more than 
half of the people and about 40 percent of the dollars in the 
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budget that went through my subcommittee of Senate Finance 
And as I mentioned earlier, I learned fairly soon that it s the 
budget where most of the legislator s clout really is So they had 
to deal with me, whether or not they wanted to, they had to deal 
with me [Laughter] 

What about socializing with fellow legislators 9 Was that part of 
the way that In your own personal experience, did thmgs get 
done by after hours socializing, becoming friends, that kind of 
thing 9 

Well, folklore in the capitol is that an awful lot of things get done 
that way and I suppose they probably do I didn t get all that 
much done that way I guess because I didn t spend much time at 
Frank Fat s [Sacramento bar restaurant] or at some of the other 
places where legend had it that those thmgs transpired I was 
spending my time with my staff and with other staffs and even 
with administrative people, trying to work out how to get things 
done I just enjoyed that more 

On the other hand, I guess not only my personality but my 
style pretty much are ones where I don t bum bridges 
gratuitously even by people who have done me the worst dirt, I m 
still approachable Life is too short to build those sorts of walls 
My whole feeling about personal values is such that I don t see 
the need to make other people s lives miserable gratuitously So 
that made it a lot easier I soon got a reputation, I think, at least 
for that side of me So that even if I was threatening in many 
ways on a personal, one to one basis you could always talk to me 
I might not buy what you say, but you can always talk to me You 
can always talk to me about the substantive merits of what you 
want to do 

You may not be able to talk to me in a bar or someplace 
else because I m not there that often Although I went to a lot of 
the receptions for a lot of the various groups that were in 
Sacramento There are so many of those, you can go to a dozen 
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of them a night For a while I tried to do that I guess some of 
the work gets done at those places 

OK let s talk about Health and Welfare and being chair of the 
committee We talked earlier about how the real power wasn t in 
those committees What did you see as your role as chair 9 
To make sure, number one that we had the kind of staff and the 
kind of analysis that presented a clear picture of what was being 
proposed by each bill That s probably the most important single 
thing that a chairman can ensure 

Did you bring your own staff or was there already a staff 9 
Tony Beilenson had some staff who went with him to senate 
Finance except for [William] Bill Barnaby who was chief 
consultant to the committee He continued for a while but then 
left 

So analyzing the bills to make sure they re 
And making sure that if there are things wrong with bills at least 
they don t get out of committee m that form I spent a lot of time 
before every committee meeting going over bills and talking 
about what needed to be done to bills to put them in shape so 
that if the votes were there to put them out they would at least 
be workable I worked very hard at doing that even on bills that 
I opposed 

What about hearings 9 

Then of course with hearings it was very important to be the sort 
of person who again was approachable who made people feel 
listened to At the same time I didn t let the hearings become 
interminable So it s a skill that one acquires and some people 
are better than others at it I think that most people who are 
familiar with the hearings that I ran would tell you that I did a 
relatively good job 

Had you served on that committee under Beilenson 9 
Yes I had 

Was he a chairman whose style you liked 9 
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He was good, yes 

Who were your staff back at that time 9 
Roger King and Sally Calef 

Did you bring them in from outside, or were they already on the 

Yes I brought them m 
Sally who 9 

Calef C A L-E F And later Ann Prosser 
OK Now what about legislation 9 There are so many things I 
just don t know if we can go through each piece Are there 
particular ones you want to talk about as examples of how you got 
things through 9 

Did we talk about the Health and Welfare Reorganization Act 91 
Is that the one that did away with the Department of Health 9 
Yes 

No I think we should 

That was major legislation It should not have been necessary It 
was clear that the Department of Health was unworkable It was 
much too big and everything was in it including Social Services, 
which is mainly welfare related Things were buried in that 
department that needed some real attention mental health all 
the state hospitals were languishing because they couldn t get any 
attention 

Was this Reagan who had boxed everything together into that 

department 9 

Yes 

So it wasn t the traditional arrangement 9 

No, it wasn t The department had been created m 1973 Before 

then there had been separate departments, Public Health and so 

forth 

It was clear that the Health and Welfare Agency needed 
to be broken mto much clearer lines of responsibility so that the 

SB 363 1977 1978Reg Sess,Cal Stat,ch 1252(1977) 
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people who were making the decisions also had some role in 
carrying them out It was just so frustrating, the people who 
made the decisions didn t have anything to do with carrying them 
out, and the people who carried them out couldn t affect m any 
way what the decision was that they were going to have to carry 
out 

Where did you get your information about this 9 

Oh to some extent hearings but mainly just talking to staff and 

not 

In these various divisions 9 

Right talking to the administrative staff in the various 
departments candidly many times off the record 
Did they come to you with complaints 9 

Yes I would go over there I would make it clear to people that I 
was receptive to their input and would honor it confidentially if 
need be A lot of people came to me or to my staff with the kinds 
of observations that were very helpful m shaping this sort of 
legislation 

Was this seen by It seems like an administrative function 
something that Brown would have done or his top people 
Well I tried first with hearings I had a few hearings pointed at 
the administrative orgamzation of the Health and Welfare 
Agency And that didn t seem to do any good at all Mario 
Obledo and [Jerome] Jerry Lackner Mario was secretary of the 
agency and Jerry was the Department of Health director 
And they weren t receptive 9 

They re each wonderful people and they really care about 
people but they just A real reorgamzation simply wasn t part 
of what they could do or would be permitted to do It just wasn t 
going to be possible for them It wasn t clear exactly why but I 
tried and tried and tried to have hearings that demonstrated the 
need for reorganization It just didn t work with the 
administration 
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Now m 1973 Was it 73 or 72 9 It was in 72 that we 
enacted it it became effective m 73 this act creating the 
monstrous Department of Health [Peter F ] Pete Schabarum 
carried it that s right when he was in the assembly At that time 
it was still necessary to have a legislative act reorganizing the 
government But after that the constitution was changed so that 
there could be a proposed reorganization that a governor would 
propose and the legislature simply had a certain period of time m 
which to react to that governor s proposal and unless the 
legislature acted to veto it essentially the administrative 
reorganization would go into effect Well it s so much cleaner 
and easier to reorganize government in that way That was then 
thought to be the standard way that the state government would 
be reorgamzed from then on But Jerry Brown just wasn t 
capable of making the decision to do so I couldn t get him to 
focus on it long enough and hard enough to make the decision to 
do it He was just too afraid of I don t know what 

So there was only one way to do it run a bill through the 
legislature give him no choice but to decide one way or the other 
And so I did Getting it through the senate wasn t very hard at 
all getting it through the assembly was harder because Brown by 
then saw that this was something he was probably actually going 
to have to deal with He initially opposed it But somewhere 
along the way his people the really good people prevailed A 
fellow named [James] Jim Conner who was deputy secretary 
under Obledo in the Health and Welfare Agency really made a 
lot of the difference along with some other people m the 
Department of Finance Cliff Allenby who now is secretary of 
Health and Welfare A few of those people finally made it clear 
that the reorganization did indeed make an awful lot of sense 
and that this whole agency would be much easier to administer 
effectively as I was proposing it 
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So finally, when the bill was, I think pending in Ways and 
Means, the governor s office let the Health and Welfare Agency 
support it, so Conner was able to testify for the bill, and we were 
able to move it We did some reshaping of the bill, we did a little 
cosmetic reshaping of it We finally then got it through the 
assembly, got senate concurrences there were amendments and 
then the governor signed the bill But it was really an enormous 
job to get Jerry Brown to finally face the need to do something 
about it He just felt that, Well, this is such a monumental job 
that there s no way that a bill is going to get to the point that he s 
going to have to deal with it 

How did you get it all together 9 It just seems like it would be so 
much easier to put it together with the agencies participating 
Was all their participation kind of behind the scenes 9 
Yes All the good people m that agency Not all of them, I 
mean a lot of good people just essentially surreptitiously helped 
me to put that bill together Together with the wonderful 
constituencies that each of those people had the alcoholism 
people, the drug abuse constituencies developmental disabilities 
and so forth 

How about the Department of Social Welfare 9 

Well yes even there to some extent because they saw a better 

lme of responsibility We had a little difficulty with some of these 

constituencies, obviously the mental health people I forget 

some of the terms 

It s been a while 

Yes 

How about Public Health 9 Would that have been one 9 
Yes, the public health constituency definitely supported the 
reorganization 

They had been very unhappy being transferred from Berkeley to 
Sacramento 
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Oh yes they got totally submerged The public health issues 
were getting lost The people who were supposedly carrying out 
public health policy had no way of affecting it It was sad So 
each of these constituencies was active m helping me to move 
that bill through the legislature It was obvious that the people 
who knew what they were talking about supported the bill So 
that s basically how it moved through Plus the fact that we had 
large constituencies from the most affected populations testifying 
for it 

So Brown signed that 9 

Brown signed it And then we were talking before about what 
happens after a bill is signed Brown didn t like this at all But I 
said I m not going to forget about this bill You are going to 
implement it m a proper way You are going to get good people 
to agree to head those departments 
Now did you say this at a face to face meeting 9 
Yes I got him it s amazing finally to agree to a process by 
which we would name task forces I think he was so overwhelmed 
by the fact that we had put together all these constituencies to 
make it impossible for him to ignore this organizational bill I 
mean that s not a very sexy kind of thing for a legislator to be 
carrying to try to get public support for And yet here it was on 
an orgamzational bill like that 

We got him to agree to name task forces from these 
constituencies who would draw together some suggestions on a 
process for implementing each department and a process for 
recruiting the best director for the department So he agreed to 
participate m the naming of those task forces and even talk to a 
couple of the task forces I think or certainly his top people did 
Generally speaking he went along with that process 
So were you satisfied with the way it was executed 9 
Yes, it worked pretty darn well 
That s gratifying 
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The one area where he jumped the gun was in mental health 
The person he named lasted for a very short period of time The 
person who replaced him then stayed 

It sounds as if you had really thought things through by this time 
Yes The longer I was there, the better opportunity I had to 
understand the process and what was necessary with the major 
legislation, not only to get it through but make sure that it was 
adequately implemented, and think it through ahead of time so 
that there was enough in the bill to make it possible to 
implement, and then stay in there and be sure that it got 
implemented 

OK Let s see what else we have here 111 mention the ones my 

research uncovered, and if you particularly want to talk about 

some of them The Family Protection Act of 74 1 

That was another Gregorio program with more money 

Was that vetoed, the governor vetoed that 9 

Right Never thought I d get that through It was amazing The 

Children s Lobby came to me with that m 19731 think it was It 

was a classic way of putting together legislation I learned a lot by 

carrying that bill through In fact, what I m doing now mediation 

uses the skills that I learned m carrying the Family Protection 

Act 

Now, how is that 9 What were your mediating acts 9 
Well what I did, the Children’s Lobby came to me with this 
vision of a different kind of foster care 
Was that a capitalized Children s Lobby 9 Is that a group 9 
Yes It s actually an organization It didn t have all that much 
clout Very mce people Some child advocates, some physicians 
and pediatricians, and so forth some really dedicated people 
It was an engaging idea Essentially it was to change the 
practice of yanking abused and neglected kids out of the home, 
even homes that didn t look very good, thus disrupting their lives 

S B 1485 1973 1974 Reg Sess (1974) 
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in a way as to endanger profoundly their chances of becoming 
normal adults In many cases we didn t spend nearly as much 
time taking a look at the places we were sending them as we did 
in taking a look at what was going on m the original family What 
that was doing was worse than if it weren t happening at all in 
many cases So the thought was rather than spend the money to 
take the child out of the home and process that child 
administratively and place the child someplace else where the 
prospects are chancy at best uprooting the child why not take 
that money and instead try to make the setting in which the child 
is located safe for the child 9 And we established some kinds of 
criteria for creating a group of kids for whom available services 
could make the original home safe for them 

[End Tape 7 Side A] 

[Begm Tape 7 Side B] 

GREGORIO That was the guts of the bill But it was just the most 

fundamental of concepts We worked with a couple of law 
professors [Robert] Bob Mnookin and [Michael] Mike Wald 
both of whom now are at Stanford Law School Bob Mnookin at 
that time was at Boalt Hall in Berkeley mostly And the 
Children s Lobby at the initial stages We got together the broad 
concept 

Then we sat and decided OIC, now who has a stake in 
this 9 Who are the stakeholders in this proposal 9 We tried to 
identify every single group that would have any concern about 
this proposal It was a little easier to do in that situation because 
there was no real business lobby one way or the other dealing 
with this so it was a little easier to do perhaps But I had 
learned a lot by then I had carried S B 204 successfully I had 
carried S B 121 the arts bill We talked about that So I was 
ready to take the next step in learmng about how to do this sort of 
thing 
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We got all these people together at the beginning of the 
year the end of 73 the beginning of 74 here at Burlingame at 
the Hyatt I think We got everybody around a table and we went 
through all this stuff We had sent the proposal out beforehand 
and we got feedback from everybody and then we went through 
all the suggestions and got some very positive kinds of things 
suggested and made some major changes in the bill some very 
good suggestions 

There were some things that had to be fought out and 
compromised and essentially we did that We made it an open 
process We made it a process in which all of these groups 
bought in so that anybody who really had anything that they were 
going to say about the proposal along the legislative route bought 
in to the process of shaping the bill initially There were a couple 
of groups that reserved the right to oppose certain things that we 
had proposed but those were just with regard to portions of the 
bill that weren t critical to the overall workings of the proposal 
We got the damned thing through the legislature all the way We 
even got George Deukmejian to support it finally 
It wasn t something that required extra funds 9 
Oh it sure did 
It did 9 

Absolutely See we were redirecting money on speculation 
essentially We figured we were going to save substantial 
amounts of money by keeping these kids in the home We didn t 
know that for sure I think we even got Alan Post to support it 
too And George Deukmejian I can t remember what 
committee it was He asked his last question and then when it 
was clear that he was going to support the bill that was an 
important moment m moving that bill along We had some 
anxious moments in the assembly in Judiciary [Assemblyman] 
Alan Sieroty was concerned about certain aspects of it 
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What was his concern that the children wouldn t be provided for 
properly 4 ? 

I can t even remember what it was It was the probation officers 
who convinced him there was a problem Alan is a good friend of 
mine we went to law school together He got hung up on some 
darn thing 

Anyway we finally worked it out got the bill through 
Ways and Means and got it to the governor s desk Of course 
this was just too much How many Gregorio bills creating new 
programs spending lots of money could the governor sign 9 Not 
very many So he had to veto this one And he did That was a 
$25 million bill which was big money in 1974 for a new program 
even one that Alan Post said was going to save money by the 
third or fourth year actually save more money than we spent 
That was just too long a time frame and too much money 

We thought Let s take it a little more conservatively So 
m 75 we introduced it again but broken down so that it would be 
pilot legislation and we would demonstrate how we would save 
this money by having it done in some counties We finally got the 
Brown administration to buy into that I didn t know that San 
Mateo County was going to be one of the pilot projects but its 
proposal seemed to be the best one of the ones for the larger 
counties and Shasta County got the small county project But 
that, essentially became a model then for federal legislation 
which [Representative] George Miller III from Contra Costa 
County and [U S Senator] Alan Cranston got enacted in 
Congress It has now gone statewide [Senator Robert B ] Bob 
Presley carried the legislation to make it a statewide program 
after I left 
That s gratifying 

But I still have a lot of qualms about it because it s not properly 
funded To the extent that it s not properly funded it puts kids at 
risk 
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That s true If it s not funded it becomes kind of a sham 
Not only that Keeping kids in homes where they re being abused 
without this additional help is actually hurting kids Of course 
without the funds to carry it through that would be the effect of 
its implementation in some cases I m afraid that s what s 
happening to some extent So again it illustrates the need for a 
legislator to be on top of the implementation of it and when 
these problems are occurring to blow the whistle I think as a 
matter of fact just the other day there was a statewide 
commission [Michael] Mike Kirste, I think was the executive 
director of it making a report on children and finding among 
other things these kind of problems with foster kids 
I was interested m your reaction to Deukmejian m your 
comments there 

George often had a difficult time seeing the big picture 

Was he interested in the financial aspects 9 

Yes 

What part of the small picture concerned him 9 
He was interested m the financial aspects but he was also 
interested in the law enforcement aspects We did something 
involving the probation officers I can t remember what it was 
but it was something that some of the law enforcement people 
didn t like So he had some problems with that for a while But 
we finally got through to him that this was going to save money in 
the long run Who knows why 9 Who knows whether it was 
because he had aspirations for higher office and felt that 
somewhere down the line, this would save some money when he 
was in higher office if he got there 9 Who knows for what 
reason 9 But we finally got through to him that by golly this 
really was going to work [Laughter] It was just a wonderful 
moment 

Did you sense that he had aspirations for higher office at that 
time 9 
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It was very clear He had run for attorney general m 1968 or 70 
somewhere m there and had not received the nomination As a 
matter of fact, it was when Evelle [J ] Younger was elected I 
think Yes, it was 1970, Deukmejian ran in the primary and lost 
to Younger You could pretty well tell the members of the 
legislature who kind of position themselves for the statewide run 
and George was one George Moscone, of course was another 
one We had our share 
It makes it interesting 

That s one of the things that makes it interesting It tries one s 
patience occasionally 

Shall I run through this list again 9 Dealing with carcinogens 
That was an important bill The Occupational Carcinogens 
Control Act, that was a major piece of legislation 1 Again, what 
we did was get everybody together at the beginning Peter 
Herman was great in this 
This is your staff 

Yes Peter had also worked on the arts and alcohol bills He d 
worked on the tax Then he d worked on the foster care 
legislation So by 76 we kind of had the process down 

Again we got all the people together This was a proposal 
that Larry Agran who s now mayor of Irvine but who then had 
been on the staff of Tony Beilenson, proposed It was, essentially 
to create a registry of known or suspected carcinogens, and then 
to create a procedure for dealing with those m the workplace It 
was visionary legislation As he had originally conceived it, it was 
immensely threatening to industry in California, it was never 
going to get through the legislature We sat down with the 
Chamber of Commerce, with the [California] Manufacturers 
Association with the various people who were going to be 
interested in this, as well as with organized labor and so forth all 
of the various groups We came out with a bill that had 


1 S B 1678,1975 1976 Reg Sess, Cal Stat, ch 1067 (1976) 
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surprisingly little opposition It was just amazing We had very 
little opposition anywhere along the way 

We got the bill enacted and signed without a whole lot of 
difficulty We had some pretty startling testimony about the 
effects of carcinogens but again it was pioneering legislation 
The federal government essentially copied it and created a way to 
deal with carcinogens m the workplace It wasn t as well 
implemented in California as I wanted We had a lot of problems 
with some of the Brown people in the Department of Industrial 
Relations particularly in parts of [Cal] OSHA [California 
Occupational Health and Safety Administration] but eventually 
they got the job done It was very good But of course the 
action of the Deukmejian administration in abolishing Cal OSHA 
hurt the effort dramatically 

Then the initiative process also came in in this area 
That s true 

A lot of your bills ended up as initiatives 
That s true 

You also had a bill to protect farm workers from pesticides 
It wasn t quite that simple Or was it 9 Maybe it s not the one I m 
thinking of but the one that s the most interesting was the bill I 
carried that had to do with pest control advisors people who sell 
pesticides and who at the same time were designated by the 
agricultural commissioners in counties to make decisions on 
whether pesticides were appropriate for a particular crop and if 
so what kinds and how much In a fundamental sense the fox 
was in charge of the hen house In my hearings it was clear that 
pesticides were enormous problems 
Did the farm workers bring this to you 9 
Yes The farm workers were very concerned about it The 
California Rural Legal Assistance [League] people I think were 
the ones who first tried to tell us how enormous the problem was 
They provided testimony which compared the regulations 
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protecting cows with those protecting farm workers and showed 
that the cows were getting more stringent protection in some 
areas than the farm workers Of course, there had been a series 
of pesticide poisomngs of farm workers A Lemon Grove 
(California) mcident occurred about that time There were 
others 

I may have carried some legislation dealing with the 
pesticide regulations themselves to protect farm workers more 
But another thing that I did was to carry a bill that sought to 
make it impossible for anyone who sold pesticides to exercise the 
power of deciding for the agricultural commissioner or for 
government essentially, whether the application of pesticides m 
these occasions was appropriate I tried to get that function 
instead transferred to the Department of Health rather than the 
Department of Agriculture 1 
Did that work 9 
No 

You had mentioned last time you also had a confrontation with 
Rose Bird over an issue of this sort 

Yes It wasn t the same bill but it was a similar problem When I 
was chairman of the Senate Finance Subcommittee that dealt 
with health and welfare matters, another part of the budget that I 
oversaw was the Department of Agriculture and General 
Services 

The Agriculture and Services Agency 

Yes, right So I had the hearings on the agriculture budget As I 
told you the budget is where you get things done So I asked the 
questions laying the foundation about pesticides in the hearings 
on the agriculture budget and there weren t satisfactory answers 
I said I want some answers We 11 have some for you OK, 
we 11 put the budget over I want some answers next time They 
still didn t have answers We put the budget over again 


1 S B 669 S B 670 1977 1978 Reg Sess (1977) 
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They didn t get their budget for a while and Rose got very 
upset because her budget was being held up But she wasn t 
giving me answers on what kinds of protection those farm 
workers were getting and why the decisions on the application of 
pesticides should be handled by people who sell pesticides rather 
than by people who know public health That s when we had the 
confrontation where she came down to my district office and 
yelled at me continuously for about ten minutes across the desk 
Did you have any other dealings with her? 

Yes sure The year before I had carried the bill to create a 
majority of lay members on the regulatory boards and 
commissions and she had asked me to carry that bill She was 
immensely gratified Nobody thought there was the slightest 
possibility that proposal could ever pass, so she was very grateful 
for that So our relationship had been fairly cordial But when I 
held up her budget she just lost her cool 
Did you mend fences later? 

I think it was shortly after that that she was named chief justice by 
Brown so she was pretty much out of my world after that 
I want to talk a httle bit about Proposition 13 especially smce so 
many of your bills involved more spending While all the 
momentum was building for Proposition 13 do you have any 
observations about what was going on in the legislature during 
that year? Was it something you saw coming for a while? 

Oh yes sure Let me say that although I did propose a number 
of bills dealing with spending in almost every case they were 
areas 

I didn t mean to cast aspersions 

But I just want to refer back to the foster care bill and to the 
alcoholism bill and to the other bills where it was clear that 
expenditures of the kind that I was talking about were going to 
save money 

So that was something you were looking at? 


LAGE 
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Almost always I would have an analysis that would show some 
kind of projected timetable for when the expenditures could be 
expected to actually start saving money One notable exception 
was the bill on the arts There it s pretty hard to show any direct 
kind of effect There may some indirect ones 
I think in talking about the arts bill you mentioned that you were 
thinking about the reaction of taxpayers 
That was one of the earliest times when I began concretely 
anticipating Proposition 13 This was m 1973 when A.B 121 was 
signed by the governor During that time I started thinking, 

Now here s $1 million Particularly as we got close to the time 
the bill was actually signed I saw these people starting to vie for 
the money and then as it was implemented in 1974 hearing 
people like Ernest Fleischmann of the L A Symphony say Just 
give us the money and trust us We re the experts We know 
what to do with it But knowing that there was this immense 
division m that the patrons of the arts essentially looked on the 
state as just one more patron and they wanted to control the flow 
from that patron At the same time we had other people who 
were going to be heard from soon after They were appointed by 
Jerry Brown had much different lands of aspirations and were 
from a different part of society but again wanted to control that 
flow I thought There has to be another way of deciding how 
this money can be used or it s just not going to work because 
government is spending more and more money and the 
accountability question has to catch up It has to catch up with 
the legislature sooner or later 

Were you getting signals to that effect from your constituency*? 
Yes sure All of my input was telling me that in a generic sense 
But because the arts bill was clearly one where the expenditures 
were not going to save money I needed to work through in my 
own mind if for nothing else, a way of revising the process so that 
there would be the sort of accountability that would be present 
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and that certainly wasn t present if we were just talking about 
patrons deciding essentially as patrons where the money s going 
to go 

That s one of the main reasons I proposed a joint 
legislative committee on the arts Our report suggested a number 
of ways of creating broad citizen input into that process and 
making it really accountable to the taxpayers for decision making 
It didn t work because nobody had a political interest in doing 
that The only political interest in the arts was to get ownership 
of the flow of money so that particular people, whoever they 
were could become the patrons for the government 

But that s the kind of thing that got me to realize that soon 
there was going to be an accountability problem Of course even 
in running for office at the beginning it was clear to me that we 
had serious problems particularly with property tax which was 
the thing that initiated Proposition 13 In 1970 I was an 
advocate interestingly enough One of my proposals was for a 
limitation on the property tax 1 percent of market value That s 
essentially what Prop 13 did but it did it m such a way as to just 
about destroy local government or make it very difficult for local 
government to respond to its legitimate mission 
So you had actually proposed that measure during your campaign 
in 70? 

That s right 

But you didn t take it on 

I didn t actually make it as a legislative proposal but was certainly 
interested in supporting it because the property tax is not a good 
tax It is a regressive tax The mam problem of course was to 
find other sources of revenue for local government, and that was 
the thing the legislature constantly struggled with and looked 
awfully hard at particularly during the 1978 legislative session 
They weren t too successful in finding an alternative to that 
initiative 
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That s right 

Did you support Peter Behr s bill 91 
Yes 

Do you have any comments on why the legislature couldn t come 
to terms with it better in time to head off something as radical as 
Proposition 13 9 

It s a phenomenon that s been occurring since there have been 
legislatures probably I guess the latest example of that was 
Proposition 103 in 1988 2 The legislature hadn t done anything 
about insurance I don t know if it s appropriate for the 
legislature to do anything about insurance, but to the extent that 
it is they hadn t done it, and Proposition 103 was the vehicle that 
people used to tell the legislature and the insurance industry both 
that the present situation was simply unacceptable 

Proposition 13 became a similar kind of vehicle that went 
far beyond property tax It went to people s perception of 
government as a whole and government s role m their lives So 
by the time that Proposition 13 had gotten major attention even 
in the sprmg of 1978, it was probably too late for the legislature 
to do anything that would head it off Nothing was going to be 
sufficient to head off that kind of attitude, that need to register 
something to be heard 

It s iromc that they registered this blow against local government 
which was the closest to them 

Yes, and that s the argument that I kept using in opposing 
Proposition 13 I still believe that an awful lot of people were 
hurt who were innocent, by Proposition 13, and that local 
government s ability to accomplish its mission without 
interference from Sacramento and Washington was seriously 
impaired 


[End Tape 7, Side B] 


1 S B 1, 1977 1978 Reg Sess , Cal Stat, ch 24 (1978) 

2 Proposition 103 (November 1988) 
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[Session 5 February 24,1989] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side A] 

LAGE We want to complete the review of legislative issues One m 

particular that we left was funding state mandated local 
programs and then the whole idea of local control local 
government 

GREGORIO I had been an advocate for local control As I saw things evolving 
in the political process, even before I read Future Shock 1 and, of 
course, long before The Third Wave 2 came out Toffler s ideas 
and others about how our society is changing and that the old 
second wave top down decision making really is making way for 
the third wave empowerment and bottom up kind of decision 
making process where people for a variety of reasons, are 
empowered to make their own decisions or make them locally It 
was clear to me that that was what was going to have to happen if 
a lot of things in which the state was involved were going to be 
successfully run in the future that we had to have buying in at the 
local level and had to have much more of the critical decision 
making occur at the local level or the programs were just going to 
be top heavy and fall 

LAGE How did that differ from what Reagan had been saying and the 

Republicans whom you think of as being traditionally for state 
and local control 9 

GREGORIO In many respects, they coincided and that s why I was able to 

work with many of Reagan s people in some of the programs that 


1 Alvin Toffler, Future Shock (New York Random House, 1970) 

2 Alvin Toffler The Third Wave (New York Morrow, 1980) 
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I initiated For example in the area of education empowering 
parents and educators to make the decisions on school sites 
transferring some of the power of the school board to committees 
at each school, so that hiring and educational and other kinds of 
policies could be made by the parents themselves and by the 
educators who were in the classroom That is the kind of thing 
that I worked with Reagan on as well as [State Superintendent of 
Schools Wilson] Riles in many of the things that we re talking 
about here 

It also is kind of a participatory democracy that came out of some 
of the radical movements in the sixties 
Sure that s right But a lot of the conservative Republican 
rhetoric fuses with those concepts The conservatives would call 
it bootstrap kinds of programs, and the liberals would call it 
empowerment But basically it is letting people make their own 
decisions and their own mistakes Whether you re talking about 
empowering the development of a city like East Palo Alto which 
I helped when I was in the senate by carrying legislation letting 
them make some of their own decisions Later when I was on 
the board of supervisors here m San Mateo County I was 
instrumental m making it possible for them to have their own city 
I don t know if the city s going to succeed or not but it s clear that 
they have to make their own decisions that people from outside 
that area can t come in and simply make it run 

Interestingly enough some of the conservative 
Republicans understood that I talked about the fusion of those 
values For example getting Bill Richardson to help on the bill 
that put a majority of lay members on regulatory boards and 
commissions because he believed in the marketplace There has 
been I think more and more a crossing over of values because 
of the fact that we ve moved away from the second wave 
institutions to third wave institutions 
Were those important books those two Toffler books 9 
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They are now Interestingly enough, during the time that I was in 
the senate, I hadn t yet read them Of course The Third. Wave 
wasn t written until after I had left the senate But looking back, 
they certainly state very articulately a lot of the things that I was 
trying to do when I was in the senate 
But not necessarily shaping your own views 
My own views were shaped by the forces that Toffler so 
articulately talks about in The Third Wave , particularly but also 
Future Shock I was saying that very inarticulately But it s just 
sinking The seventies were a time of real transition The sixties 
were a time of turmoil but the result of that turmoil really didn t 
take institutionally, I think, until the seventies It was during the 
seventies that those institutional changes, the fundamental kinds 
of political changes started to manifest themselves One clear 
one was the trend toward local control m government Another 
person who sets these trends out in a very simplistic way is 
Naisbitt m Megatrends 1 You can identify the connection 
between a number of the things that I was working on and a 
number of the trends he discusses in his book 
It is kind of a trend away from the traditional liberal Democratic 
viewpoint 

Right In fact I think Naisbitt, m his simple way, actually makes 
it pretty clear that a lot of these trends go way beyond the old 
party lines and see new kinds of bedfellows sharing some rather 
striking sorts of causes 

Was this something you were conscious of, being part of a trend 

at the time 9 

Yes 

And your fellow legislators, were they thinking of that 9 
No not most of them It was clear to me that these things were 
happemng By no means did I have them organized nearly as 


1 John Naisbitt Megatrends Ten New Directions Transforming Our Lives 
(New York Warner Books, 1982) 
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well m my mind as Toffler and Naisbitt But it was clear to me 
that these changes were taking place, and that s why I did a lot of 
the things that I did 
And one most directly was 

Local control A lot of different bills that I shaped were shaped 
on the basis of local control 

So there were a lot of bills that we talked about that have that in 
them 

Right Alcoholism, drug abuse, smoking bills, school smoking 
bills bills dealing with independent study and a lot of the 
education bills that I carried, a lot of the health bills 
The arts bill 

Yes Again that was pretty much a locally based kind of process 
Even the foster care legislation was essentially, local based So it 
was clearly a thread 

Now, why were you named legislator of the year by the county 
supervisors 9 

[Laughter] It s a very good straight line there Because of my 
S B 90, which required that when the state mandated some 
action by local government, that it provide the necessary funds 
Now SB 90 of 1972 1 had made a gesture in that direction but 
didn t provide means for enforcement Senate Bill 90 of 1972 had 
been universally ignored just about So after some initial efforts 
to try to make good on that promise just by asking the right 
questions in committee and particularly m the Finance 
Committee, and seeing that we really needed some more 
institutionalized kind of process, I carried S B 90, named after 
the former SB 90 I can t remember what year that was I guess 
it was 75 because in 76 the county supervisors gave me the 
recogmtion 

Had they come to you with that bill at all 9 
No, that was my idea, absolutely 


1 S B 90 1972 Reg Sess, Cal Stat, ch 1406 
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But they must have lobbied for it 

Of course, yes By that time, I knew how I needed to mobilize the 
constituency for any piece of legislation that I was carrying By 
that time, I had a pretty sophisticated apparatus for doing that 
So yes, the supervisors were very important supporters, along 
with the League of Cities and the school districts and the special 
district organizations and a whole lot of other folks 
What was that subdivision law you mentioned at our first 
In 1972 I carried a major rewrite of the Subdivision Map Act for 
California that in its initial form would have been very far 
reaching That s one that Pete Wilson supported me on It would 
have required the kinds of contributions that only recently have 
been possible from developers for educational and recreational 
and other kinds of local needs that were going to be required 
because of the presence of people who would populate potential 
subdivisions pursuant to the Subdivision Act It was watered 
down significantly but still accomplished quite a bit, I think m 
72 It took a lot of work by others later on eventually to come to 
the place where developers can be required to furnish those sorts 
of resources for the clearly projected needs that were going to 
occur because of the subdivisions 1 
And the cities wanted that 7 

Oh yes sure Cities and counties and school boards, sure 
At one time they tended to be competing for development, for 
subdivisions, without realizing how expensive they would be 
Yes But on the other hand, it was also quite clear that rapid 
growth was taxing the infrastructure that was available 
dramatically schools, recreation, transportation and other kinds 
of public improvements Now traditionally, the Subdivision Map 
Act had just talked about the very basic kinds of hardware 
sewers, water, electricity and this was a bill to move that 


1 AB 1363,1972Reg Sess.Cal Stat,ch 1387, A.B 376,1972Reg 
Sess, Cal Stat, ch 1388 
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perspective out several notches so that we re not just talking 
about hardware m the ground in the subdivision itself, we re 
talking about the impacts of the subdivision beyond that in the 
schools and in the parks and in the streets and in the public 
transportation and the other facilities that were going to be 
needed m order to service those, as well as the sewers and so 
forth 

Should we talk about housing? The bill I was made aware of was 
SB 4x in 1975 that guaranteed home loans 
That was the rehabilitation bill I guess I must have earned some 
other things Again this was mainly attuned to local effort and 
gave some state matching funds that would be incentive for local 
agencies to create a guarantee fund for rehabilitation loans The 
guarantee fund would then allow a much lower rate of interest for 
people who wanted to rehabilitate housing facilities 
Particularly low income? 

Particularly low and moderate income housing 
Was this foreseen? I mean, it s such a problem today 
Even then it was clear that low and moderate income housing 
was in short supply m the early seventies Of course, if it was m 
short supply then, it s in critically short supply today 
Maybe not enough is being done 

Clearly not enough is being done, that s right We did have a 
special session, though, m 1974, and that s why this bill was called 
S B 4 x an extraordinary session bill 
How did that session come about? 

You know I can t remember That was 74? 

Seventy five although maybe it just took effect in 75 
I think Reagan was still governor when we had that extraordinary 
session I can t recall exactly what the purpose of that 
extraordinary session was Isn t that funny? But even then, 
housing was gaming some currency as a crisis back then 
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The last group of bills that I came upon you may have others 
that you have thought of were the bills relating to the legal 
process that we were talking about before There s the bail bond 
legislation That was an early piece of legislation [1972] 
[Laughter] Yes I certainly broke my pick on that one 
You must have learned something on that one 
[Laughter] That was an early lesson for me in dealmg with 
interest groups Bail bondsmen, of course are very well 
organized Most of them at that time contributed significantly to 
candidates, particularly members of judiciary committees m both 
houses So when I carried a bill which was suggested to me by a 
person who had been the equivalent of a public defender 
actually a private defender in San Diego to simply require 
rather than the bond itself the 10 percent that most people put 
up to get a bail bond from a private bail bondsperson to let the 
court have the defendant put up that 10 percent premium for the 
bond The whole bond would be forfeited if the person did not 
make the appearance that was required but the 10 percent would 
be the amount that would be put up I think there was some 
portion that was retained for administrative purposes but most of 
it would then be refunded to the defendant so that he has an 
immediate financial incentive to make the required appearances 
Was this cutting out the bail bondsmen 9 
Essentially that s right It cut out the bail bondsmen 
So the court would take the risk of the person not 
The person would put 10 percent of the amount of the bond up 
which is the amount that that person would put up anyway as the 
premium one would pay a bail bondsperson The argument made 
by this fellow was as follows Look there are an awful lot of 
people who are in jail who really don t belong in jail Our jails 
are overcrowded In 1971 our jails were overcrowded How 
much more overcrowded are they today than in 1971 9 And a lot 
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of them there are people who don t have a few bucks even to 
come up with the money to pay for a bond 

Let s say they need a $1 000 bond to get out of jail 
You ve got to pay a bail bondsman $100 for that $1 000 bond If 
you don t make the appearance then the $1 000 is forfeited but 
the defendant is only out the $100 that he paid the bail 
bondsman So the incentive is the same to the defendant one way 
or the other except that if you give him his $100 back he may 
actually have a greater incentive to make that appearance than if 
the loss is only the loss to the bail bondsman of the $1 000 So 
that was the argument Well that makes sense you say 
[Laughter] However when you finish listening to the bail 
bondsmen you don t even recognize the issue because it s such a 
different issue 

How did they justify their opposition other than that it would 
hurt their business 9 

[Laughter] It was clear that it would hurt their business They 
said that they were one of the few truly small businesses around 
real entrepreneurs and they were the ones who went out and 
found these people and got them back to jail and that the courts 
relied on them to do that and they were very enterprising So 
anyway it was a striking example to me m my first year m the 
legislature I thought that was in 1971 Maybe it was 72 
111 check on it 

You know what 9 I carried it two years in a row The first year it 
just got destroyed But in 72 I think I got the thing through 
Yes, I think I got the thing through That s me I just keep 
coming back on stuff sometimes 
You sound as if you learn quickly 
[Laughter] I got bloody quickly 

Did the Judiciary Committee in general have a certain tenor to 
it 9 
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It was badly split There were real conservatives and real liberals 
on that On the one hand you had George Deukmejian and 
[Senator] Clark [L ] Bradley who was a very conservative 
member from the San Jose area and Gordon Cologne from 
Riverside Not quite so conservative were [Senators Donald L ] 
Don Grunsky and [Robert S ] Bob Stevens But they were a 
pretty conservative bunch Then you had George Moscone a 
flaming liberal Who else was on that committee 7 A couple of 
other people Then land of in the middle was chairman 
[Alfred H ] A1 Song I can t remember who else was on it 
Anyway they were pretty badly split 

So there were these basic really fundamental law 
enforcement and also civil law arguments Most of the civil law 
arguments had to do with the contest between plaintiffs attorneys 
and insurance companies that were evident in the initiatives last 
year Prop 103 and Prop 100 and 104 and so forth Some of the 
same issues were the issues that I wrestled with on the Judiciary 
Committee m the early 1970s no fault and a lot of other things 
they just don t go away That was the bail bond issue 

The polygraph was an interesting one [1973] It was 
essentially legislation that came out of my own law practice I 
had found the polygraph to be useful in a number of cases I did 
a couple of criminal cases where they were useful but also some 
civil cases Of course the rhetoric among law enforcement 
officials was that polygraphs are very very helpful in determining 
the truth of what the witness is saying I found that during my law 
practice most district attorneys and other prosecutors would be 
impressed if you let your client take a polygraph test by a reliable 
operator and that polygraph test showed that your client was 
telling the truth 

So the more I got into it the more it was clear to me that 
the polygraph was something that could be quite useful when 
done by a very competent operator Of course there are times 
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when there are questions about that But I thought that questions 
about the reliability of the test would be the traditional kinds of 
questions that one could get at in the whole process of cross 
examination So that the use of the polygraph I thought should 
help to expedite the business of the court 

If this was a sort of case a sort of witness a sort of 
circumstance where the polygraph may be less reliable then that 
could be brought out on cross examination and would go to the 
weight of the evidence of the polygraph test as it was to be 
considered by either the judge or the jury But it would be a 
factor that would be helpful to a judge or a jury in reaching a 
conclusion and subject to all the cross examination about Isn t it 
sometimes true that under certain circumstances it s less 
reliable 9 Of course that s true 
So it wouldn t be the final word 

It wouldn t be the final word that s right It would simply be 
admitted as another tool to the decision maker m the court to 
help them reach a more just result 
How did conservatives liberals line up on that 9 
It was fascinating to see this break down because traditionally it 
had been the conservatives who had been supporting the 
polygraph and the liberals hated it traditionally That was until 
Gregorio introduced his polygraph bill [Laughter] Then you 
had a very interesting split because it turned out that there were 
some plaintiffs attorneys in civil cases who thought that the 
polygraph was a very useful instrument They had noticed that 
there were a lot of culpable defendants that they wanted to sue 
who told lies on the issues relating to the liability that they had 
toward the claimants represented by these plaintiffs attorneys 
So the plaintiffs attorneys were interested in the bill although I 
had no idea of that until later I just introduced the bill That 
was back in the early days 
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GREGORIO I just introduced the bill It was just like the expression running 
it up the flagpole and seeing who salutes A lot of people I 
guess in the legislature do that and occasionally I would do it 
just to see if there was a constituency for it I guess that was what 
I did with the drunk driving bill too, the Big D bill remember 9 

[End Tape 8 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side B] 

GREGORIO So I ran it up the flagpole Lo and behold these plaintiffs 

attorneys started supporting it A few of them A lot of them 
didn t A lot of them were civil libertarians Probably a majority 
of them had the civil libertarian reaction of Oh God it s a 
polygraph test, and this is 1984 come early so we ve got to oppose 
it 

LAGE Are the plaintiffs attorneys a particular group of attorneys 9 

GREGORIO Yes The plaintiffs bar they re the ones who supported Prop 
100 in the last election 1 The California Trial Lawyers 
Association is essentially the association of claimants or 
plaintiffs attorneys who bring claims against insurance compames 
or against the people who are insured by insurance compames 
Several of those supported the legislation 

My colleagues didn t know what to do I mean here you 
had these flaming hberals like Moscone who I think I caused 
him a lot of grief not just in this but with regard to local control 
a lot of the issues we were talking about that are identified by 
Toffler and Naisbitt that were changing the whole matrix of the 
political process I was supposed to be a liberal Democrat so he 
would support anything that I introduced right 9 That was part of 
the politics that was basic to George That s just how he 
operated People who were liberal Democrats were in his little 
group and that was it so he was going to support them The 


1 Proposition 100 (November 1988) 
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inference was they should then without question support what he 
did as well But I didn t make it that easy because here I was 
carrying bills for local control Every good liberal Democrat 
knew that local control was antithetical to getting a lot of the 
social program through that liberal Democrats needed to get 
through 

And here was a bill for a polygraph My God, what s going 
on here 9 So I think he actually voted for it Oh another fellow 
was Nick Petris of course on Judiciary 
Was he your seat mate 9 

No My seat mate was [David A ] Dave Roberti after Dave was 
elected to the senate At first my seat mate was A1 Alquist for a 
short time Then George [E ] Damelson left the senate and 
Roberti was elected in a special election and Dave became my 
seat mate But yes Nick was one of the people who wanted to 
vote for my bail bond bill but he had this good friend who was a 
bail bondsman He just had a hard time explaining my bill to his 
friend the bail bondsman Nick was a lovely guy I put him m a 
terrible quandary I think that probably Nick did not vote for my 
polygraph bill But I got a few of the conservative Republicans to 
vote for it even though who was opposing the bill 9 Law 
enforcement How come 9 These are the people who had all the 
good rhetoric about how reliable and useful polygraphs were m 
criminal cases 

I got the bill out of the senate with the help of a motley 
mixture of Republicans and Democrats [Laughter] and got it over 
to the assembly By this time the police chiefs and some of the 
district attorneys and some of the others were really pretty upset 
about it The more they thought about it the more they realized 
that the polygraph could be used by the other side too and that 
some of the police tactics engaged in by some of their folks would 
be subject to some pretty embarrassing kinds of questiomng if a 
polygraph were ever permitted m testimony m criminal cases 
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Was this something you d thought of m introducing it 9 
No I hadn t [Laughter] 

They probably assumed you had 

My naive little mind Here I did very few criminal cases m my 
law practice but on the civil side it really had been helpful in a 
number of cases and I thought Well it s subject to all the 
guarantees of cross examination So the decision maker will just 
use that as one more indicator It s not magic It s not like it s 
going to be the deciding factor of guilt or innocence or whether a 
statement is a lie or the truth It s just one thing that you 
consider If it s in a situation where there should be very little 
question about it then it s going to have more weight If it s in a 
situation where the operator wasn t so good or didn t use the 
proper techniques in some way or where the person being 
questioned had certam lands of characteristics that make that 
person less reliable as a subject then it would have less weight 
But that s all the kind of thing that goes on m the courts all the 
time and decision makers triers of fact, are used to weighing 
evidence in that way That was basically all that went on m my 
mind m mtroducmg the bill Then all these other factors are 
generated as the bill moves through committee It was 
fascinating to see this 
Kind of fun too 

Yes sure It was one of the many things that I really enjoyed 
about Sacramento The impact on the private life of course was 
awful but a lot of these things were wonderfully exciting lands of 
things to go through It was a very interesting education 

Anyway I had to amend the bill m the assembly because it 
was clear that I wasn t going to get it through applying to 
criminal cases as well as civil So I took out the criminal cases 
So we had a bill for polygraph that applied only to civil cases 
Wow* I thought Gee that should get rid of the police chiefs 
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They continued to oppose the bill even though it didn t even 
apply to any of the cases that they were prosecuting 
It might apply to civil cases against the police 
That s right That s exactly what they were concerned about 
They were concerned about those people who had not told the 
truth who might be prosecuted because they hadn t told the truth 
The officer in umform they figured had a presumption of truth 
that might effectively be countered by a polygraph They 
suddenly found a whole lot of problems with polygraphs they had 
never had before and they were the ones who finally got it killed 
in the assembly I shouldn t say that because of course I still had 
a lot of the liberal opposition as well 
It was a coalition police chiefs and liberals 9 
Right The American Civil Liberties Union and the police chiefs 
were two of the principal opponents and some of the other 
liberals m law enforcement even though it didn t even apply to 
criminal cases 

You mentioned the liberal like Moscone who just automatically 
would try to support your legislation Did you feel the same way 
about others his legislation or Nick Petris s legislation 9 Did you 
have a group of people that you tended to support 9 
You take a look at legislation very carefully when you re first m 
Sacramento You try to get an idea of whether it s m the public 
interest or not at least if you come from the perspective that I 
did A lot of people have different perspectives I guess when 
they come to Sacramento But I really took the analysis of every 
bill very seriously as long as I could After a while you get to 
identify certain kinds of problems with certain authors Certain 
authors would try to hide things in their bills and pretty soon you 
found yourself looking a lot more closely at bills by that author 
Similarly with others you knew pretty well that if it was 
represented a certain way that s the way the bill was going to be 
and you didn t have to worry much about it That really shaped 
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my attitude a lot more than who was a liberal who was a 
conservative in terms of being an author 

The other part of your question was when people voted 
for your legislation all the time wasn t it harder to vote against 
theirs Sure it is There s a certain amount of guilt feeling at play 
there It was never expressly If you vote for my bill, then 111 
vote for your bill 

But there must be some of that in the background 
Like Moscone He s a good example He was always there It 
was like if I really needed that extra vote even if he disagreed 
with me on the bill he would change his vote because I needed 
that extra vote to get the bill out So no question about it it 
makes it harder then to tell him No I m not going to be a key 
vote for you when you need a vote on the issue that really matters 
to you 

Did you have to do that 9 
Yes I did it several times 
On what kinds of issues 9 

Things like reapportionment Particularly on bills dealing with 
partisan politics and reform things like that where I just really 
couldn t do it and be consistent with my values Or the top down 
kind of decision making thing that he wanted to do imposing 
more burdens on the people at the local level and taking 
authority away from people who needed authority in order to get 
the job done I never even thought about it in those terms but I 
guess in particular it was the kinds of things legislative reform 
opemng up the process local control those kinds of things that 
again Toffler talked about were the mam things that were my 
crucial issues It s amazing how those things coincided 
A thread ran through it you may not even have realized it 
I didn t I didn t realize it at the time at all 
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My next topic here is the end of your legislative career going on 
to the campaign in 1978 and election loss Are there other things 
you want to say 9 

Let s see [Reads from interview outline ] There was legislative 
concern about court costs 

That came about because the article I mentioned before we 
turned the recorder on referring to your current work m 
mediation and the problem of responding to the crowded court 
calendars Was that an issue at the time 9 

Yes Of course back then we thought Gee it couldn t get much 
worse It was awful all these court calendars that were way 
behmd But today they re a lot worse 
But there wasn t a particular move to solve the problem 9 
Sure There were a lot of proposals back then to have smaller 
juries which would cut down the amount of time necessary to 
form a jury the amount of cost for the jury trying to create 
classes of cases where a jury trial was not permitted make a 
number of criminal offenses not really criminal offenses but 
merely citations a lot of things both criminal and civil that they 
were talking about even fifteen twenty years ago to deal with 
court calendars Of course, the situation is dramatically worse 
now So here I am m the business of helping court calendars by 
settling cases 

But you don t settle them as a judge 

No I don t It s entirely different I think the difference comes 
because of my legislative background because of my experience 
m working with people to build a consensus And because of my 
realization that, whether you call it bootstrap or empowerment or 
whatever the whole concept of letting that individual decide for 
himself or herself what s most appropriate for that person to do 
in the workplace or for their health or to educate themselves or 
whatever it certainly applies also in the area of the justice system 
Letting people get together to decide themselves what the 
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resolution of their dispute ought to be is infinitely better than 
having some third person lay on them a decision that they may 
have a hard time living with First of all it may not be fitted to 
their needs whereas they would know better what their needs 
are Second of all it s somebody else s decision instead of their 
decision That s probably even more important It s amazing 
even if the decision is the same result if it s from the disputants 
themselves it s a lot easier for them to live with it because they 
made the commitment themselves and they re going to make it 
work 

Does each one have a lawyer that you work with 9 

Yes Almost always everyone has a lawyer as well Sometimes 

they don t But these are disputes usually that are either in the 

courts pending at the time or are potential litigation 

Do you work through the lawyer or do you try to work directly 

with the plaintiffs 9 

I insist that the real decision makers be there if at all possible 
The decision maker has as resource an attorney perhaps experts 
Say in the construction field or in a medical case or whatever, 
they 11 need somebody to give them advice on some technical 
aspects Often a person will want a spouse there because it s an 
important decision for the spouse as well Whoever the key 
decision makers are if they re there it makes the process much 
more effective 
Is the process at all formal 9 

It s pretty informal There s an excellent provision in California 
m the evidence code that says that if there is an agreement 
among parties at the beginning of a mediation, then I as 
mediator cannot be compelled under any legal proceeding at all 
to divulge what is told me m confidence So not just in the 
session where I get them together and have each of them tell me 
what the dispute is and what their perspective is on that dispute 
but particularly in the sessions that I have with each side 
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separately where I get into very confidential kinds of information 
that they may be quite unwilling to share with the other side but 
which bears upon their willingness to resolve the matter or the 
basic interests that they have in the dispute it s m those sessions 
that I really get the work done to help them resolve the dispute 
And you say you are protected so if the case later goes to court 

I can t be forced to divulge anything that s told me in that whole 
process 

Is that recent legislation 9 

Yes That was enacted in 1985 I think and became effective the 
beginning of 86 m California Most states don t have that I ve 
mediated in I ve counted them nineteen different states so far 
and I do have a form of agreement that does commit the parties 
to that same concept It s always nice to have an evidence code 
section to support it but the courts in most states have been 
supportive as well of that kind of an agreement I ve forgotten 
how we got into this 

We were talking about crowded courts But I think it s 
interesting especially as you apply it to the kinds of experiences 
you have 

It fit into the whole framework of values for which I was 
legislating m the 1970s 
Plus your experience in designing legislation 
Yes Bringing people together Now we re back to the original 
point that I was talking about My style is much different than the 
style of a judge A retired judge who does a mediation is gomg to 
be much more directive Judges are used to making judgments 
Judges are used to telling disputants what they ought to do to 
have a case settled and that s generally the kind of way that a 
retired judge will handle a mediation even if the judge is doing a 
mediation An awful lot of alternative dispute resolution is 
simply arbitration which is a clear judgment that parties have 
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already agreed they would abide by It will be either a rent a 
judge, a private trial essentially or an arbitration which is a 
proceeding where evidence is produced and then an arbitrator 
makes a decision that s binding 

But the kind of process that evolved for me was the one of 
getting people together and then building consensus for 
something that each of them would buy into In building this 
resolution of the dispute we were also building their relationship 
and honoring it rather than destroying it 
Do you often work with people who had a close relationships 
Yes The mediation works more effectively to the extent that 
people have previous relationships or ongoing relationships with 
each other When one business has an ongoing busmess 
relationship with another the most effective way I know to 
destroy that relationship is to have one sue the other Your 
lawyers want you to think of the worst possible thing that you can 
swear to about the other and all that time is spent negatively 
tearing the other down Whereas my process is exactly the 
opposite It s trying to heal those relationships trying to bring the 
parties back together trying to identify the things they have in 
common trying to make it possible for them to have some normal 
kind of relationship after this dispute is resolved 
You must have a lot of satisfied clients I would think it would be 
a very healing process 

It s a wonderful I cannot think of anything that I would 
rather be doing I just constantly am amazed and grateful that 
people are willing to pay me to do this It s just so much fun I 
did have a lot of fun in the legislative process particularly in 
Sacramento I had some fun on the board of supervisors but I 
think more in Sacramento in the senate doing legislating But I 
have to say that this is at least equally as fulfilling professionally, 
probably more so because I don t waste nearly as much time 
doing a lot of other things that politicians have to do to get to the 
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good part of the professional life The private life is just so much 
easier in the work that I m doing now even though I do a lot of 
traveling I really look forward to every mediation If I have to 
go across the country to do it that s OK now 
How long have you been doing this 9 

A little over four years I don t know if it s appropriate now but I 
did want to talk a little bit about the private life of a legislator 
which is awful 

I think that s very appropriate 
It is just awful 
Why is it awful 9 

There are so many pressures on a person in public office to be 
away from the family to do things that are destructive of a 
normal healthy family life If there s anything I regret about my 
legislative services it s the impact that it had particularly on my 
kids 

They were young at the time right 9 
Yes that s right 
Is it just never being home 9 
I was in Sacramento most of the time 
And they were here 

If they had moved up there then I would have been here almost 
half the time during the session Then when the session was out 
I wanted to spend most of my time here I had a tough district I 
had a district that had not been held by a Democrat for an awful 
long time In this century a Democrat hadn t been elected m 
that district So it was clear that I had to spend my time here 
when at all possible I had to have personal incentives to be m 
the district So I was in Sacramento without them In 
Sacramento without them what is there to do except just do all 
this work up there 9 It was fun and I was a kid in a candy store 
so I dived in As I say I immensely enjoyed a lot of it and I m 
very proud of what I did But it was very very hard on the family 
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Do you think that was true of others' 7 Was it a common 
complaint 9 

Oh yes A common complaint but particularly in the few truly 
competitive districts where the legislator kept the family m the 
district and the district was some distance away So that was 
hard Of course even when I was home the pressure was to be 
out campaigning or pressing the flesh, as they say 

The level of stress was also fairly high so that affected the 
family to some extent too There was an aura of unreality about 
the life as well that made it a little bit more difficult for me to 
have the kids in it This wasn t the normal kind of thing that 
somebody s dad did or mom where you could see Mom or Dad 
at work and have it really understandable Somehow a legislator 
is a special class of human being that s different from anybody 
else and that made it more difficult for the kids too 
Is this the time to bring up your loss m 78 9 It sounds like there 
were just a lot of reasons for that 

Yes this is therapy [Laughter] Sure I was taking on interest 
groups 

How many votes was it that you lost by 9 

Ninety votes out of about a quarter million votes that I guess 

were cast that year 

That s one of the closest elections 

I m sure it is One of the things I found out about it is that vote 
counts aren t nearly as exact as people think they are 


[End Tape 8 Side B] 


[Begin Tape 9, Side A] 


LAGE You mentioned there were people who voted twice 

GREGORIO There are people who vote twice For example, several people 
today particularly with these voting machines they d go in and 
they d vote for a couple of the offices and all of sudden the 
curtains would open The curtains here open when you re 
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fmished voting when you turn the lever that you turn when you re 
finished voting except that they hadn t finished voting yet So, 
apparently, several of them were allowed to vote over again 
How many of the ones had you voted for'? You re not allowed 
to ask who they voted for so several people voted twice Were 
those counted 9 I guess so And who knows 9 
But you didn t ask for a recount 9 

Well no See things like that you can t recount You ve got 
machines and then you ve got the cards You had machines m 
San Mateo County you had cards in Santa Clara County The 
only question would be what they call the chads on the cards 
When you punch out that little piece of the card the resulting 
piece that comes out is called the chad Some of the things stick 
and don t come out So m some cards, that creates a question of 
what hole was punched or was any hole punched and was the card 
counted correctly 9 If I had been able to raise the whatever it was 
going to cost $10 000 to ask for a recount I guess that would 
have been the only area m which there could have been a 
significant difference 

There were a number of absentee votes that just didn t get 
counted because for some reason or another they were 
mishandled I don t know how many of them were for me or for 
my opponent I can t even remember I think they were mainly 
in the category of the ones that were handed in on election day at 
the polling place rather than the ones that are sent m ahead of 
time Then there were these chads and so forth But I don t 
know My personal life was not very good at that point After 
eight years of serving in the legislature my family life had 
deteriorated greatly Finally my wife divorced me in 1976 So I 
wasn t in very good shape It took a week before I knew I had 
lost the election because they spent that much time just going 
through things that hadn t been fully counted 
Just because it was so close 
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For a while I was ahead Yes actually I was ahead the first few 
days Then I was behind Then six days after the election I was 
ahead by a few votes Then they found some more votes 
That sounds incredibly mishandled 

It s just that they had recorded the votes wrong They went back 
and looked at the machines again and they had apparently 
recorded the votes wrong So finally when they got through 
looking at all these machines and going through all over again all 
of the things that had been done it amounted to just about a 
recount anyway It took about a week But the fact that for a 
while I was ahead for a while he was ahead shows how inexact 
this whole process was So who knows m view of the fact that a 
lot of the votes weren t counted and some were counted twice 
who knows which candidate actually got the most votes 9 
You underspent him considerably 
That s true 

Was that a conscious decision you made 9 

Yes I had this thing about campaign financing By indirection m 
1970 I had ended up with a campaign that was financed by small 
contributions The only large contribution that I had was from 
my father in law He gave me $1 000 and as it turned out every 
other campaign contribution I got was I think under $250 or at 
the most $250 per individual or $500 from a couple So in 1974 
that s how I ran my campaign I said You can t contribute more 
than $250 Anybody any person any orgamzation you can t 
contribute more than $250 In 78 I went even one further and 
said I m not going to take any group contributions or corporate 
contributions Only individuals and no more than $250 each A 
lot of it had to be some subliminal decision by my subconscious 
That maybe it was time to leave Sacramento 9 [Laughter] 

That s right Although my conscious mind was trying very hard to 
get reelected I was driving myself veiy hard to get reelected but 
the materials I put out were awful I didn t have a really 
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professional campaign in any sense I had mainly volunteers even 
then I paid a couple of people but not very much My opponent 
outspent me what 3 or 4 to l 9 

One hundred eighty five thousand [dollars] to forty eight 
thousand are the figures I read 

I don t think either of those is the final figure but that s close to 
four times as much He campaigned the way you campaign for 
office nowadays He bought the public relations organization to 
do the kind of eighties campaign that we re now familiar with 
His was one of the early ones of that type 
In the course of it did you get scared 9 Were you aware of the 
type of campaign he was running 9 

I knew that there was a good chance he was going to win All of 
my friends kept telling me Arlen you re so well thought of here 
You have such a great record You have such great respect from 
all of the opinion makers in the community I said But there 
are so many people out there who don t read newspapers and 
don t listen to those people Sure enough that s what made the 
difference people who paid little or no attention to the political 
process ordinarily, did vote for him Areas where the registration 
was dominantly Democratic but where people did not pay much 
attention to the political process are areas where he did very well 
Conversely areas that were highly Republican but areas that 
were much tuned m to the political processes were areas in which 
I actually out polled him 
Was he a conservative Republican 9 

Yes One of the dominant issues of course was Proposition 13 
Did he play that up a lot 9 

Oh yes He had been an early supporter of Proposition 13 and I 
had been one of the few people in safe districts or otherwise, in 
public office who was willing to come out publicly against 13 
Again it was because I knew that Proposition 13 was going to 
make local government very much more difficult It was going to 
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undermine the whole local control approach that I saw as 
necessary to having people buy into the political process because 
they were being disaffected by the remote decision making I saw 
Proposition 13 as requiring remote decision making in 
Sacramento again because local government wasn t going to have 
the capacity to deal financially with the stuff that it had to deal 
with That was the argument that I used on the campaign trail 
Proposition 13 was a key issue No question about it if I had not 
come out against 13 I would have been reelected easily even 
though my opponent outspent me 4 to 1 
Wasn t there a letter from Jarvis also'? 

Oh yes A letter financed by my opponent signed by Howard 
Jarvis [promoter of Proposition 13] with some phony baloney 
kind of thing on the outside to make people open it up If that 
hadn t been sent clearly I would have been reelected 

But there are even much smaller kinds of things When 
you re talking about a difference of ninety votes you re talking 
about dozens of different things Another thing that I didn t do is 
put up signs I wasn t going to create and I did this in 1974 too 
political blight on the countryside My philosophy was that a 
political sign was a statement of somebody s point of view and a 
person could have a point of view A person who lived in a house 
could have a point of view But a tree didn t have a point view 
and a telephone pole didn t have a point of view and some 
signboard somewhere on commercial property didn t have a point 
of view So I simply had my signs placed on houses or at most m 
places of business where at least the business supported my 
candidacy Again looking back on it that sounds about half 
political moralizing and half political suicide 
It does have a certain strain about it 

Yes it does That s right But I think it is true that if everybody 
followed that rule the political process would be a lot better To 
some extent I tried to use the political process in a way that 
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demonstrated a role that others could emulate I m grateful that 
people like Ted Lempert who was just elected to the assembly 
and who was a kid helping in my campaign in 1970 have seen me 
as a role model in that respect So while I have mixed emotions 
about some of these things I certainly am not ashamed of having 
campaigned in that way I think that this state would be better off 
if everybody did 

If that s what our campaign laws required I think we d all be 
better off 

But they didn t and so I was handicapping myself In each of 
those cases if I had not voluntarily imposed that particular 
handicap on my campaign I probably would have been reelected 
If I had had signs all over that probably would have changed the 
ninety votes and more If I had taken money just from 
orgamzations even the $250 from organizations that probably 
would have done it The Democratic party sent me $6,000 that I 
sent back to it 
Now why was that 9 

Because I had a rule that I would only take money from 
individuals and no more than $250 from anyone 
What about Democratic support other Democratic legislators 
coming to support you in the district 9 Did you have any objection 
to that 9 

I don t think very many of them did There may have been two or 
three who came in and helped me campaign There were a whole 
lot of people who came from other parts of the state who had 
been grateful for my legislation m alcohol and drug abuse and 
arts and occupational health and legislative reform campaign 
reform A lot of people from Common Cause and some of these 
other support groups came in and helped but not nearly as many 
as in 1970 

I was an incumbent politician m 1978 and the world had 
changed dramatically A much higher percentage of women were 
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working in 1978 than in 1970 Young people weren t nearly as 
attuned to the political process Because I was an incumbent and 
because the world had changed the attitudes toward the political 
process had changed for both of those reasons I didn t have 
nearly the number of people working in my campaign I probably 
only had 1 000 or 2 000 people which is still quite a few but 
nowhere near the 5,000 to 8 000 people who worked in my first 
campaign So again, those were important factors in my loss 
Also the Republicans found somebody who was confusingly like 
me 

Oh really 9 

The fellow s name was Marz Garcia a Mediterranean sounding 
name as Arlen Gregorio is Marz Arlen Gregorio Garcia He 
was dark haired A lot of people got us confused If the person 
had had a completely different name and had looked different 
I m sure I would have been reelected 

Another major difference was of course that when I went 
to Sacramento I looked around as the kid m the candy store 
lookmg for thmgs that needed to be done What are the things 
that needed to be done 9 Thmgs that needed to be done were the 
things that had been prevented from being done by interest 
groups that had a lot of money and a lot of political clout So I 
methodically went about the business of stepping on all their toes 
whether it was bail bondsmen or the alcohol industry or a lot of 
organized educators whatever it was Any one of fifty different 
bills that I introduced probably would have made the difference 
if I had not alienated that one group 

Did you see that any of these groups fed money into the Garcia 
campaign 9 

Sure Bail bonds people put money in Certainly the alcohol 
industry put a lot of money into his campaign 
They did 9 
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GREGORIO Sure absolutely I was their big target The gun lobby Bill 
Richardson the state senator from Arcadia who is the big gun 
lobby person he s the guy who orchestrates the gun lobby I had 
coauthored legislation a very modest bill dealing with Saturday 
night specials that went nowhere and had been sued by the gun 
lobby as a result of that as a matter of fact along with the other 
coauthors I had to defend myself m court because I had been a 
coauthor of this modest little gun control bill 

But Bill Richardson about a year before the election took 
me to lunch at the Senator Hotel The point of the lunch was to 
find out whether I was gomg to change my attitude about gun 
control I laughed and said No He said This is your last 
chance You better change your attitude You better tell me that 
you are not gomg to support legislation that would restrict the use 
of firearms m California If you won t we are going to defeat 
you I understand that after the election he put up one of my 
pictures with a bull s eye imposed on my face showing that I had 
been one of his targets that he had gotten Of course the gun 
lobby did support Garcia 

Of course those people are one issue people The people 
who are generally interested in firearms are one issue people 
They vote just on that basis That s why they have so much 
political clout They were never a major factor m the district 
But if I had told him yes 111 change my position I m sure I 
would have been reelected That s just another one 

Another one that I can think of was a bill where I 
didn t even carry the bill A fellow named Tom Bane who is still 
in the assembly carried the bill I think Jesse Unruh suggested it 
to him or Jesse was at least helping him get it through the 
legislature and it was one that was a gesture to the Israeli lobby 
The Jewish community in California is very powerful politically 
particularly in the Democratic party and Bane carried this bill to 
make Israeli bonds sufficient security for certain kinds of 
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deposits I think for some kinds of financial institutions in 
California pursuant to California law No other foreign bonds 
not Canadian bonds not any other foreign bonds were given this 
kind of status and Israeli bonds were really quite risky as a 
matter of fact at least at that time 

Nobody had the guts to vote against this bill The 
legislative analyst, Alan Post, pointed out that this was an 
extraordinary kind of thing to do to give a sweeping kind of 
recogmtion to Israeli bonds when much financially stronger kinds 
of securities were not given such status So I voted against it in 
committee because I thought it was bad legislation and Bane told 
meld better change my vote I said No I disagree with the 
legislation I think that Post is right it creates a bad precedent 
So I voted against it and I voted against it on the floor Those 
were the only two votes anywhere m the legislative process 
agamst that bill 

Now Bane in the last month or two before the election 
wrote a letter to every rabbi m my district it was about two 
months before the election claiming that I was anti Israeli that I 
had voted against Israeli bonds without being more specific and 
that they should support my opponent This guy s a Democrat 
now remember 111 tell you I had a lot of trouble explaining to 
good friends who were supporters of mine why I voted agamst 
that bill They just didn t understand I went through the whole 
thing that I ve just described with you about how it was an 
inexcusable kind of precedent because Israeli bonds didn t have 
near the kmd of financial backing that other bonds such as 
Canadian bonds had but they were accorded this legislative 
recogmtion without any kmd of process being used to evaluate 
them at all without any kmd of criteria without any formula 
other than political And that was it the political clout of the 
Israeli lobby That was it that was the only criterion I explained 
all this to them and then they would say But Arlen why did you 
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that made more than ninety votes difference 

[Another issue that made some interest groups mad was 
what I called Pay As You Drive auto insurance financed by a 
fee (at that time about ten cents per gallon) on gas, automatically 
providing all drivers minimum coverage, to be administered by 
private insurers in six regions by contract with the state Bad 
dnvers would pay additional license fees People could get 
additional coverage on their own 

It was so logical Half of the drivers in some urban areas 
were uninsured The more a driver was on the road, the more fee 
he or she was going to pay under the plan 

I didn t even introduce it as a bill I simply asked the 
auditor general to study the concept, with both regular and no 
fault options But the roof caved in when I did Everyone 
opposed that little request the insurance industry, the oil 
industry, auto clubs like AAA [American Automobile 
Association], and the trial lawyers It was amazing I couldn t 
even get the concept studied 1 Auto insurers and the oil industry 
showed up prominently in contributing to my opponent ] 

So on and on There are probably a hundred other things 
There was one reporter in the county who talked an article on 
Jarvis s support of my opponent onto the front page the Saturday 
before the election even though the etiquette of the situation was 
such that ordinarily they wouldn t run it, particularly prommently, 
without some kind of reply from me I was out doing precmct 
walking and I was unavailable to reply to the phenomenon of 
having Jarvis’s support go throughout the district in the last 
couple of days That probably cost me more than mnety votes, 
that one little act by one reporter moving this story into a more 


* Mr Gregorio added the preceding bracketed material during his 
review of the transcript 
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prominent position Just on and on You know these things 
occur to you when you lose by a narrow margin 
Maybe it s better to lose by a big margin 
Yes it probably is 

Not so many wish you hads You quickly went onto the San 
Mateo County Board of Supervisors 

Well not so quickly I did consulting for the League of California 
Cities I established an office for them in Washington I spent 
about six months contemplating various great subjects 
[Laughter] I don t know I probably should have gone on to 
something else But I guess the loss had frustrated my 
commitment to public office I was just so deeply committed to it 
put so much of myself into it I guess I just had a hard time 
walking away from it that quickly So I ran for the board I had 
always thought that the board of supervisors was a pretty good 
place to be politically because you had a very wide span of 
control Running countywide as you do you don t run just in 
districts in San Mateo County you had a better kind of base 
Was the thought of going on to something else what you re saying 
by a better base *> 

No A better base just in terms of getting something done that 
the board itself was more collegial It wasn t your district against 
my district It was five people who are elected from the same 
place all countywide It is true that a lot of the skills that I 
learned in legislating in Sacramento I also used on the board of 
supervisors here the consensus building Because there of 
course the chair rotated year by year so there was no established 
person who controlled the board So it was a question of building 
consensus Again that was something that came very naturally to 
me by then, something that, from there led on to mediation 

We did a lot of things that I thought made sense I m very 
proud of the local coastal program that we put together here It s 
a very tough one It implemented the coastal act It s still quite 
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controversial even today and I don t think it would have been 
possible without the very active role that I played in it I did a lot 
of work m transportation housing and health But it was a much 
more comfortable land of existence a much less strenuous one on 
my personal life Much less controversial 

LAGE Is it nonpolitical 9 

GREGORIO It s nonpartisan As a matter of fact in my second year on the 

board I was elected almost exactly a year after the election in 
which I lost the senate race Within two years after that I had 
changed my registration to Independent because I was so fed up 
with both political parties and how they caved in to the mterest 
groups Then I changed back to Democratic after Dave Roberti 
and others convinced me that I should run for the senate m 1984 
which I never should have done 

LAGE I had forgotten that that happened You tried it again m 1984 9 

GREGORIO Yes right 

[End Tape 9 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 9 Side B] 

GREGORIO The district I ran for in 1984 wasn t all that different in San 

Mateo County although it was a little more Republican But the 
area in Santa Clara County was a lot more Republican The only 
area that I had in Santa Clara County in 84 which had been in 
my district in 1978, was Palo Alto The Democratic areas of 
Mountain View and Sunnyvale were m another senate district 
Instead I had the whole west side of Santa Clara Valley that is all 
Republican That s the area where I really lost the election m 
1984 

LAGE Did you take a different strategy in that election 9 

GREGORIO Oh, yes It was the eighties kind of campaign, with the 

professional campaign manager and so forth who was no match 
for my opponent s professional campaign manager, who went on 
from there to run the senate race for Ed Zschau that almost 
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unseated Alan Cranston in the last election But my opponent 
was very wealthy and had very wealthy friends 
Who was your opponent 9 

Rebecca Morgan who s now a senator and a very good one I 
might add But she s not only wealthy on her own account but 
her wealth comes from her holdings in a Silicon Valley firm In 
connection with that of course she had lots of friends in other 
firms who were able to contribute heavily to her campaign as 
well It was a situation where no matter how much money I had 
she was going to spend the amount of money more than that that 
was necessary in order to win the election My money was finite 
although a whole lot more than I had ever had before her money 
was not limited as far as I was able to determine Of course her 
campaign direction was a lot more astute than mine so the public 
relations aspect of it simply was a lot better done without any 
question 

She was an excellent candidate too unlike my opponent 
before Although m the primary my opponent from 1978 ran 
against her and there were several other Republicans as well 
Again she showed that she had the financial wherewithal to best 
them I made no secret of the fact m the primary that I thought 
she was by far the best qualified of the Republican candidates 
Did you have a primary election also 9 

I ran as a Republican write m candidate as well That was my 
idea It wasn t a very good idea I didn t get very many votes 
But it sure made everybody on the Republican side mad 
[Laughter] 

I don t know if that helps or hurts 

But it was not a good year for Democrats Nineteen eighty four 
was a Ronald Reagan year 

We were talking about the board of supervisors How long did 
you stay on that 9 
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I ran for an unexpired term Leo Ryan had been killed just two 
weeks after I had lost the election in 1978 So there was a special 
election that next spring to fill his seat in congress It was really 
then that I thought I made the decision Arlen are you going to 
go back into politics or not 9 That was the opportunity for me to 
run successfully and I wasn t in any condition to run 
Emotionally, I was just too drained But everybody kept telling 
me, Look you re way ahead in the polls The polls show you 
much stronger than anybody else But I didn t have any money 
and I had all of this tradition of running with one hand tied 
behmd my back I thought I had made the decision no I m going 
to get out of politics 

So then [William] Bill Royer was elected He was a 
supervisor So what happened 9 His seat was up then so there 
was a special election to fill his seat So I had to look at the thing 
all over again This looked for a number of reasons a whole lot 
better than the congressional seat It wasn t being away most of 
the time it was right here 
It was also your view about local control 
Yes This was an opportunity I had to put into practice what I 
was preaching all this time This was a comfortable kind of place 
to be So I finally said yes to the people who wanted me to run 
and it was not a very difficult campaign as a matter of fact 

I was elected for just a short period Naturally I had to 
commit to the people that I would run for reelection there would 
be no point in my running for just a few months and not run m 
the next year I ran m November of 79 and then I had to run 
again in June of 80 for the full four year term So I did that and 
ran for a four year term was elected to that and served that and 
that was pretty much it As I say about a year after that I 
became an Independent and thought that was pretty much going 
to be the end of my political career Then in 1983 [Senator] 
Henry [J ] Mello called me and referred to polls that said I was so 
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much better known and so much better respected than anybody 
around and that I could easily win an election m that senate seat 
In retrospect I should have said no but I changed my registration 
to Democratic and ran then changed it back after the election 
But it was I guess in 83 that I first started looking at 
mediation I took a seminar in it and got very enthusiastic about 
it During the 1984 election it was clear to me that if I did not 
get elected I would go into mediation I knew I wanted to do that 
because it felt so right 

Do you keep involved m politics m any particular way 9 
Yes I helped Ted Lempert I helped Quentm Kopp, who is an 
Independent who beat a Democrat [elected to state senate 1986] 
I help on a number of issues I ve endorsed an initiative creatmg 
an independent reapportionment commission That will be on 
the ballot hopefully next year upsetting a lot of Democrats I m 
sure But also supporting a number of different issues Of 
course Prop 68 last year I campaigned very hard for the 
campaign reform initiatives Ironically my friend Quentin Kopp 
got more votes for Proposition 73, which destroyed the effect of 
Proposition 68 And I teach a class in urban politics at Stanford 
believing as I do that local government is increasingly important 
I certainly retain my interest in the political process sure 


[End Tape 9 Side B] 



